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Poetry, | 


HOW BETSY AND I MADE UP. 


BY WILL, M. CARLTON. 


Give us your hand, Mr. Lawyer; how do you 
do to-day ? 

You drew up that paper—I s’pose you want 
your pay. 

Don’t cut down your figures; make it an X 
ora V; ir 

For that ’ere written agreement was just the 
makin’ of me. 














Goin’ home that evenin’ I tell you I was blue, 

Thinkin’ of all my troubles, and what I was 
goin’ to do; 

And if my hosses hadn’t been the steadiest 
team alive, 

They’d tipped me over, certain, for I couldn’t 
see where to drive. 


No—for I was laborin’ under a heavy load; 

No—for I was travellin’ an entirely different 
road; 

For I was a-tracin’ over the path of our lives 
ag’in, 

And seein’ where we missed the way, and 
where we might have been. 


And many a corner we’d turned that just to a 
quarrel led, 

When I ought to ’ve held my temper, and 
driven straight ahead ; 

And the more I thought it over the more these 
memories came, 

And the more I struck the opinion that I was 
the most to blame. 


And things I had long forgotten kept risin’ in 
my mind, 

Of little matters betwixt us, where Betsy was 
good and kind; 

And these things, they flashed all through me, 
as you know things sometimes will, 

When a feller’s alone in the darkness, and 
everything is still. 


“But,” says I, ‘‘we’re too far along to take 
another track, 

And when I put my hand to the plough I do 
not oft turn back; 

And ’tain’t an uncommon thing now for 
couples to smash in two”; 

Ané so I set my teeth together, and vowed I'd 
see it through. 


When I come in sight 0’ the house ’twas some- 
’at in the night, 

And just as I turned a hill-top I see the kitchen 
light ; 

Which often a han’some pictur’ to a hungry 
person makes, 

But it don’t interest a feller much that’s goin’ 
to pull up stakes, 


And when I went to the house the table was 
set for me— 

As good a supper’s I ever saw, or ever want to 
see; 

And I crammed the agreement down my 
pocket as well as I could, 

And fell to eatin’ my victuals, which somehow 
didn’t taste good. ; 


And Betsy she pretended to look about the 
house, 





But she watched my side coat-pocket like a 
cat would watch a mouse; 

And then she went to foolin’ a little with her 
cup, 

And intently readin’ a newspaper, a-holdin’ it 
wrong side up. 


And when I’d done my supper I drawed the 
agreement out, . 

And give it to her without a word, for she 
knowed what ’twas about; 

And then I hummed alittle tune, but now and 
then a note 

Was busted by some animal that hopped up in 
my throat. 


Then Betsy she got her specs from off the 
mantel-shelf, 

And read the article over quite softly to herself; 

Read it by little and little, for her eyes is gettin’ 
old, 

And lawyers’ writin’ ain’t no print, especially 
when it’s cold. 


And after she’d read a little she give my arm 
a touch, 

And kindly said she was afraid I was ‘lowing 
her too much ; 

But when she was through she went for me» 
her face a-streamin’ with tears, 

And kissed me for the first time in over twen- 
ty years! 


I don’t know what you'll think, sir,—I didn’t 

; come to inquire,— 

But I picked up that agreement and stuffed it 
in the fire; 

And I told her we’d bury the hatchet alongside 
of the cow; 

And we struck an agreement never to have 
another row. 


And I told her in the future I wouldn’t speak 
cross or rash 

If half the crockery in the house was broken 
all to smash; 

And she said in,regards to heaven, we’d try 
and learn its worth 

By startin’ a branch establishment and run- 
nin’ it here on earth. 


And so we sat a-talkin’ three quarters of the 
night, 

And opened our hearts to each other until 
they both grew light; 

And the days when I was winnin’ her away 
from so many men 

Was nothin’ to that evenin’ I courted her 
over again. 


Next mornin’ an ancient virgin took pains to 
call on us, 

Her lamp all trimmed and a-burnin’ to kindle 
another fuss ; 

But when she went to pryin’ and openin’ of 
old sores, 

My Betsy rose politely, and showed her out of 
doors. 


Since then I don’t deny but there’s been a 
word or two; 

But we’ve got our eyes wide open, and know 
just what to do; 

When one speaks cross the other just meets it 
with a laugh, ; 

And the first one’s ready to give up consider- 
able more than half. 


Maybe you'll think me soft, sir, a-talkin’ in 
this style, 

But somehow it does me lots of good to tell it 
once in a while; 

And I do it for a compliment—'tis so that you 
can see 

That that there written agreement of yours 
was just the makin’ of me. 


So make out your bill, Mr. Lawyer; don’t 
stop short of an X; 

Make it more if you want to, for Ihave got 
the checks. 

I’m richer than a national bank with all its 
treasures told, 

For I’ve got a wife at home now that’s worth 
her weight in gold. 

—ilarper’s Weekly. 








THE GOSPEL OF HUMILIATION. 


“The silliest man who ever lived,” writes 
Fanny Fern, “has always known enough, 
when he says his prayers, to thank God he 
was not born a woman.’ President Raymond 
of Vassar College is not a silly mani at all, and 
he is devoting his life to the education of wo- 
men; and yet he seems to fee] as vividly con- 
scious of his superior position as even Fanny 
Fern could wish. If he had been born a Jew, 
he would have thanked God, in the appointed 
ritual, for not having made him a woman. If 
he had been a Mohammedan, he would have 
accepted the rule which forbids “a fool, a mad- 
man or a woman” to summon the faithful to 
prayer. Being a Christian clergyman, with 
several hundred immortal souls, clothed in fe- 
male bodies, under his charge, he thinks it his 
duty, at proper intervals, to notify his young 
ladies that, though they may share with men 





the glory of being sophomores, they still are in 
a position, as regards men, of hopeless subor- 
dination. This is the climax of his discourse, 
which in its earlier portions contains many 
good and truthful things :— 


“And as the woman is different from the 
man, 80 isshe relative tohim. Thisis true on 
the other side also. They are bound together 
by mutual relationship so intimate and vital 
that the existence of neither is absolutely 
complete except with reference to the other. 
But there is this difference, that the relation 
of woman is, characteristically, that of subordi- 
nation and dependence. This does not imply 
inferiority of character, of capacity, of value 
in the sight of God or man; and it has been 
the glory of woman to have accepted the po- 
sition of formal inferiority assigned her by the 
Creator, with all its nsibilities, its*trials, 
its possible outward humiliations and suffer- 
ings, in the proud consciousness that it is not. 
incompatible with an essential superiority; 
that it does not prevent her from occupying, if 
she will, an inward elevation of character, 
from which she may look down with pitying 
and helpful love on him she calls her lord, 
Jesus said, ‘Ye know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise authority upon 
them. But it shall not be so among you; but 
whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister; and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant, even as 
the Son of Mancame, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.’ Surely, woman need not 
hesitate to estimate her status by a criterion 
of dignity sustained by such authority. She 
need not shrink from a position which was 
sought by the Son of God, and in whose trials 
and griefs she will have his sympathy and 
companionship.” 


The comforting aspect of this discourse is, 
that it holds out a hope, after all, that a par- 
ticularly noble woman may not be personally 
inferior to a remarkably bad husband; but 
“may look down with pitying and helpful love 
on him she calls her lord.’’? The drawback is 
not merely that it insults woman by a re- 
assertion of a merely historical inferiority, 
which is steadily diminishing, but that it forti- 
fies this by precisely the same insufferable 
talk about the ‘‘dignity” of “subordination” 
which has been used to buttress every oppres- 
sion since the world began. Never yet was 
there a pious slaveholder who did not quote to 
his slaves, on Sunday, precisely the same texts 
with which President Raymond favors his 
meek young pupils. Never yet was there a 
slaveholder who would not shoot through the 
head, if he had courage enough, anybody who 
should attempt to place him in that beautiful 
position of subjection whose spiritual merits 
he had been proclaiming. When it came to 
that, he was like Thoreau, who believed resig- 
nation a virtue, but preferred “not to practice 
it unless it was quite necessary.” 

Thus when the Rev. Charles C. Jones of 
Savannah wishes to address the negrves on 
their condition, he proclaims the beauty of 
obedience in a way to bring tears to their eyes. 
And this, he assures the masters, is the way 
to check insurrection and advance their own 
“pecuniary interests.” He says of the slave, 
that under proper religious instruction, “his 
conscience is enlightened and his soul is awed ; 
.+..to God he commits the ordering of his 
lot, and in his station renders to all their dues, 
obedience to whom obedience and honor to 
whom honor. Je dares not wrest from God 
his own care and protection. While he sees a 
preference in the various conditions of men, 
he remembers the words of the Apostle: ‘Art 
thou called being a servant? Care not for it; 
but if thou mayst be free, use it rather. For 
he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, 
is the Lord’s freeman; likewise, also, he that is 
called being free, is Christ’s servant.’” (“Re- 
ligious Instruction of the Negroes.” Savan- 
nah, 1842. p. 211.) 

I must say that the Reverend Mr. Jones’ 
preaching seems to me precisely as good as 
Dr. Raymond’s, and that a sensible woman 
ought to be as much influenced by the one as 
was Frederick Douglass by the other—that is, 
not at all. Let the preacher try “subordina- 
tion” himself and see how he likes it. The 
beauty of service, that Jesus praised, lay in 
the willingness of the service; a service that 
in serfdom loses all beauty, whether it be ren- 
dered by man or by woman. My objection to 
separate schools and colleges for women is 
that they are too apt to end in such instruc- 
tions as this. I do not wonder that Horace 
Greeley, after this address, announces that he 
prefers to send his daughters to Vassar. I 
should think he would. T. W. H. 


2cooe--———————- 


TWO WOMEN. 


Place, New London, time eieven o’¢lock at 
night, on the New York boat, “City of Bos- 
ton.” Hundreds of people swarming in the 
cabins, up the stairs, in and out of the state- 
rooms. Weary looking mothers personating 
Patience on a monument, and rosy children 
a littie crushed and wilted, their eyelids heavy 
with sleep, ready to drop down anywhere and 
drift away to the land of dreams. Men clamor- 
ing for staterooms and being answered bland- 





ly, that the last stateroom was engaged twen- 
ty-four hours before. “And how about 
berths?” “All full.” “What, then, are we to 
do?” “We shall be able to make up berths on 
the tloor for the children,’’ is the serene re- 
sponse, to be thought over and digested at 
one’s leisure. 

There is a good deal of human nature on a 
crowded steamer at eleven o’clock at night; 
and if the weariness and discomfort do not 
bring out a few hints of the primeval savage 
which each one has hid away in him, it is 
highly creditable to all concerned. The most 
cultured voices are apt to grow sharp under 
such circumstances; an ominous frown sup- 
plants the conventional smile, and lovely 
mouths drop at the corners with discontent, 
A good deal has been said first and last about 
the inferiority of the colored to the white race, 
but on this occasion the only two persons who 
were equal to the situation and entirely un- 
disturbed*by it were the two ebony steward- 
esses, who went their ways as calmly as a 
couple of planets. Beset with questions; 
needed in half-a-dozen places at once; requir- 
ed to do impossible things, they lost neither 
time nor temper. Answering, directing, con- 
trolling, bringing order out of the apparently 
inextricable chaos, they made up beds, dis- 
tributed pillows, brought cups of milk for the 
children and tea for the mammas, and gradu- 
ally diffused through the restless, irritable and 
weary crowd something of their own tranquil- 
lity and self-poise. Thinking of the difference 
it would make in the comfort of thousands of 
people in the course of a year if these steward. 
esses, instead of being the tranquil, self-poised 
women that they are, were liable to fits of ir- 
ritability and unreasonableness, I ‘realized 
more than ever before the great value to the 
world of good temper and good sense, 

On the cars [ had noticed a Madonna-faced 
woman—a lonely girl she would have seemed 
but for the three little children who clung 
about her—and here she was as unprovided as 
the rest of us. Alternately chirruping to the 
wide-awake*baby on her lap and cheering the 
little fellow at her knee who wished his bed 
was ‘“‘weddy,” she waited for the berth to be 
assigned her in which she could bestow the 
little ones. In sharp contrast to this peaceful 
group, came the cries of a child from a state- 
room opposite blent with the tones of an an- 
gry voice, and followed presently by a succes- 
sion of smart slaps. As might have been ex- 
pected the cries continued with redoubled 
energy, and the slaps were repeated. For 
more than three-quarters of an hour this war- 
fare between a grown woman and a two or 
three years old baby went on. One of the 
ebony stewardesses. declared she couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and went to see what was 
ainiss, but the angry mother, evidently deter- 
mined to fight it out on that line, had taken 
the precaution to lock the door. In an ap- 
peal to force the strongest wins, and after 
making some hundreds of people thoroughly 
uncomfortable the mother vanquished the 
poor little scrap of humanity that she had 
been fighting and was left in possession of the 
field. The criés—renewed at iutervals—grew 
fainter and fainter, and at last died away in 
sobs, as the poor little rebel, utterly exhausied, 
drifted away into sleep and forgetfulness of 
his woes.“ Could anything be sadder or more 
humiliating than such a conflict? A mother 
beating her child for its willfulness and bad 
temper, while her own voice quivered with 
passion which she had never learned to con- 
trol. One needed the Madonna-faced mother, 
with her low, sweet voice and loving control, 
to counteract the impression, and reéstablish 
one’s faith in woman, in motherly sweetness 
and motherly love. 

In the city the heat and oppressiveness of 
the dog-days have given place to cool morn- 
ings and bracingairs. Every train and steam- 
er comes freighted with returning fugitives. 
From mountain and sea-side, from country 
village and rustic retreat, they come to fill 
their old places, to resume the broken thread 
of the old life; the life of shopping and dress- 
ing, of money-getting and spending, of lov- 
ing, hoping, aspiring and working; the many- 
colored web, forever being woven, and forever 
incomplete, at once the record vf our failures 
and of our successes. CELIA BURLEIGH. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Seven young ladies from Oregon have just 
entered their names as students at the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. 

The police of Vienna have notified the 
newspaper publishers in that city that they 
will no longer be permitted to insert matri- 
monial advertisements in their journals. 

On Madison street, New York, Mrs. Brown- 
low conducts a nautical academy. There are 
many women in New York supporting them 
selves in some department of skilled labor— 





as, for instance, Miss S. E. Fuller, who carried 
on wood engraving at 25 Bond street, has 
built up a fine business, inch by inch, depend- 
ing solely for success upon the absolute merit 
of her workmanship. as tested by the best 
works of male competitors. 


Misses Sarah Seward, a niece of the former 
Secretary of State, and Mary Seely. M. D's, 
are gone to the East Indies as representatives 
of the Women’s Union Mission Society for 
Heathen Lands. 


Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt, the 
third daughter of Queen Victoria, has pub- 
lished a German novel, called ‘Ways of Life,” 
and treating of social life in the higher classes 
of Southern Germany. 


Sir Walter Scott's wife expressed herself 
with regard to her husband's indiscriminate 
hospitality, by remarking that she saw no dif- 
ference between Abbotsford and a large hotel, 
except that at the former nobody paid. 


The eldest daughter of the late Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who has been for a long time in 
delicate health, has grown so much feebler of 
late that her friends feel great alarm concern- 
ing her. She is residing with her sister in 
London, in the same house where her mother 
recently died. 


The French female prisoners accused of fir- 
ing buildings with petroleum have been tried 
before a separate tribunal. Four were sen- 
tenced to suffer death, one to imprisonment 
in a fortress, and one to ten years’ solitary im- 
prisonment. The American offers to receive 
the prisoners, so far as relates to these leading 
offenders, seem not to have been regarded. 


Queen Victoria is reported to feel very keen- 
ly the attacks recently made upon her in the 
discussions in both Houses of Parliament, and 
in the Times, and is also much distressed by 
the late occurrences in Dublin. The Satur- 
day Review says a good word for Queen Vic- 
toria, and thinks she actually does a great 
deal more of State service than people give 
her credit for. 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg has been prepar- 
ing herself for the winter’s campaign by study- 
ing several new operas. She is forming a 
company for aconcert tour during the month 
of September. Miss Kellogg will introduce 
to the public this winter her protege, Miss 
Emma Abbott, concerning whom there is 
great interest felt in musical circles, 


Woman’s Pennsylvania Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and has taken special 
care of the dogs of Philadelphia, the animals 
captured by the police being given into her 
charge aud smothered to death by carbonic 
acid gas, in a building fitted up expressly for 
providing a happy death to the condemned. 


German women are rapidly getting into 
business life. In Brussels the sisters Everbert 
have the most extensive house in the world 
for the manufacture of fine lace. The wife of 
Dr. De La Pierre, chief of the Dental College 
of Belgium, is her husband’s partner and as- 
sociate. All through Germany the wives of 
professional men are book-keepers for their 
husbands, 

Mrs. Verner of Pittsburg, Pa., who last year 
bought the president’s house, opposite the old 
theological seminary building on East Wind- 
sor hill, has now purchased the latter struc- 
ture for $6000—a very low figure—and pro- 
poses to found there a young woman’s semi- 
nary, to be modeled on the Mount Holyoke 
school. It will be remembered that the the- 
ological seminary was transferred to Hartford. 


Trinity Methodist Church of Springfield, 
Mass., has secured Miss Butler, a teacher of 
the Westfield Normal School, as assistant pas- 
tor, to visit the sick, and take special interest 
in the young people connected with the Sun- 
day school, and assist the pastor in such duties 
as her talents and tastes fit her for. Trinity 
gave Rev. Mrs. Van Cott her license to preach. 
It now adds to these Pauline laurels the se- 
lection of one as a deaconess. 


A number of young ladies, school-teachers 
of New York, are spending their vacation at 
a somewhat pretentious sea-side hotel on 
Long Island, and have been in the habit of 
participating in the parlor “hops,” which of 
course constitute an important feature of the 
evening’s diversion. But a recent fashiona- 
ble(?) arrival in the person of a lady who is 
wealthy enough to buy out the whole estab- 
lishment caused a change in the programme, 
This lady objected to association with school- 


teachers, and the latter were requested to re- 
frain from joining in the lance; and, like sen- 
sible young’ ladies, they preserved their own 


dignity by refusing to enter inte a controversy 
with the lady of “many stamps.” But the cir- 
cumstance coming to the knowledge of the 
landlord, he laid the subject befure a jady 
guest of superivr intelligeuce and- high posi- 
tion in the metropolitan world of fashion, 
who speedily reversed the order of the danc- 
ing-parties, and the name of the lady who ob- 
jects to the suciety of school-teachers has been 
dropped from the roll of the fair revellers who 





assemble at the parlor “hops” in that hotel. 


Mrs. Caroline E. White is President of the . 
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MEN AND MUSCLE. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 


[From the Jadependent.} 

In the introduction of women to the com- 
petitions of a self-supporting life, we are met 
by an immediate and powerful difficulty. 

“The physical strength of men gives them, at 
the start, a serious advantage. Their capital 
of muscle and sinew is at once the gift of 
Heaven and the care of earth. By the sim- 
plest principles of political economy a man 
has as much right to reap the profits of it as 
of any other capital; reap them he always has 
and does; if this great stock in trade must, in 


the nature of things, remain forever in its | 


present proportions in his hands, reap them 
he always will. 

“The ill-health of women,” said an able 
and experienced physician, “is, after all,a puz- 
zle to me. I cannot satisfy myself with any 
sufficient and philosophical explanation of it.” 

Probably the sufficiency and philosophy of 
any such explanation are beyond the limits of 


anything but a medical treatise to discuss; | 
probably no medical treatise has as yet com- | 


passed them. 
Undoubtedly, however, there are four causes 


for the feeble health of women, any one of | 
which is enough to account for an immense | 


amount of it. 

The first’ in order of consideration is their 
dress. First, perhaps, in point of importance, 
their occupations. 
piness and the character oftheir education. 


We should have in the sum total the sufficient | 
reason for the crippling of a world of Hugger- | 


Muggers. If men were put under only these 
four of the conditions which limit women, 
, they would find the proportions of their supe- 
rior vigor reduced to an extent the effect of 


which upon their character, it is no flight of | woman to “be timid.” Will she chop wood, 


the imagination to say, would be revolutionary. 
When we consider what an intricate system 
of defiance to all known physiological laws a 


woman’s dress has become; the tender age at | growth, and strengthened with her strength, 
which this defiance begins, and the relentless | that these things are as far beyond her “sphere” 


pressure of it upon the formative and the re- | 
cuperative energies of the constitution; the 
murderous thinness and scantiness of her un- 
derdress; the effect of the absence of flannels, | 
and the custom of baring the neck and arms, | 
upon the sensitive tissues of the lungs and 
heart; the check to all even circulation of | 
the blood and healthy condition of the skin | 
inflicted by the imperfect and compressed cov- 
ering of her feet and hands; the unhealthy 
heat of the head, consequent on the manner 
in which custom requires her to collect her 
hair into a wad of padding at the base of the 
brain; the clasp of a'‘rack of steel and whale- 
bone about all the vital organs of the, body; 
the strait-jacket snap with which the seams 
of her dress meet about her shoulders, arms, 
and chest; the results inevitable upon making 
the hips the pivot upon which her heavy cloth- 
ing is hung, and the fulerum upon which all 
the motion of her body must swing in walk- 
ing—if, indeed, we apply that term to the in- 
fantine toddle with which women are driven 
to get about the world; above all, the unrea- | 








sonable and cruel custom which compels her | 
to drop heavy skirts about her lower limbs 
and feet, thus endangering her life on all oc- 
casions, her health on any but a dry summer 
day, and her self-reliance forever; (we may 
quote in this connection the opinion of a well- 
known New York physician :— 

“A short suecession of sudden trips, mis- 
steps or blunders will speedily exhaust even 
the strongest man. And there is no doubt 
but that the present style of long skirts for la- 
dies’ dresses—requiring, as it does, constant, 
uncertain, often unsuccessful efforts to snatch 
the skirt away from the advancing feet. to 
keep them from tripping; the getting into 
stages and ascending stairs in crouching, un- 
steady attitudes, holding up the dress mean- | 
time; and all similar spasmodic efforts, re- | 
quire such a fearful expenditure of nervous | 
energy that it is of itself sufficient in many | 
cases to bring on a train of the most distress- | 
ing symptoms.’’) 
when we consider the extent to which the 
common occupations of a woman deprive her 
of the open air, of exercise, of change of 
scene, of acquaintance with the world; of the | 
extent to which they are adapted to produce | 
all the varieties of sedentary disease; when 
we consider the untimited influence of the | 
mind upon the body, of happiness upon health, 
and the brooding morbidness and acute suffer- 
ing which the lives of women so largely in- 
duce in them—shall we find it a matter of 
surprise that women as a race are diseased | 
and feeble, and are bestowing upon the world | 
a future legacy of diseased and feeble children ? 
Shall we wrap this ruined creature away in a 
shawl to die, and say, with sorrowful assur- | 
ance: “Behold woman, as God made her” ? 

Woman as God made her? As man and 
the Devil and her own cowardice have made 
her! God never made such women as are 
eradling the next generation in this land to- 
day. Side by side with “female illiteracy” fe- | 








male feebleness is running a race among us. | 
Neglected brains and tortured bodies are 
working their own work in their own sure | 
way upon our actual and possible mothers. | 
Though:ful physicians are perplexed and | 
alarmed; Huxley and Darwin cannot save us. | 
We are a beautiful, useful and elevated order | 
of animals; the world has done the right | 
thing by us: it has stalled and fed us; it has 


Add to these their unhap- | 


| the matter in the light in which it would ap- 


| Had he obeyed the behests of his impatient 
| passengers, and started fifteen minutes earlier, 


| racy in time, for neglect of signals, for over- 
| pressure of steam, or other disobedience of the 


It may be inconvenient to find the animal’? 
resentment of some mistake in the treatment 
resulting in the deterioration of the stock, 
and the loss of its valuable traits; but it is ; 
very logical, it is severely natural, it all came 
about somehow from “protoplasm,” and be-_ 
yond “protoplasm” who shall dare to specu- | 
late? é 
But perhaps the most significant of the pa- | 
tent causes of woman's physical inferiority is | 
the education to which she is subjected. A | 
man is trained to be strong. A woman is | 
‘trained not to be. Good health is expected | 
of aman. IIl-health is erpected of a woman. | 
In this simple difference lies coiled a complex | 
influence. The expectations of society are to | 
an all but mathematical extent the limits of | 
the individual. What others look for in us, 
that we are. The world’s theory of us is our 
fact. We know ourselves generally only as 
our neighbors guess at us. 

It remains for us to learn how far the physi- 
cal disabilities of woman are necessary or con- 
tingent to her. 

Savage people and ruder ages are and were 
ignorant of the accident of much physical infe- 
' riority, which civilized women of to-day con- 
sider the substance of existence. 

Yet have neither Bushwomen nor Pilgrim 
_ mothers ever been the index of their own | 
| physical powers; for women have never yet | 
| been mistresses of their own physical training. 
Man's muscular Christianity is an impulse, 
' woman’s a response; his a system, hers an ap- 
pendage ; his empirical, hers experimental. 

Will a woman go to the office in a sleet- 
storm, or run for the doctor on a dark ‘night, 
| or meet the burglar at the back door? Who 
' knows? Upon her tiniest listening ears fell 
| the hint that it was graceful and becoming in 





manage a sail-boat, go blue-fishing, look after 
the baggage, when a man is about to do it for 
her? Whocan tell? It was grown with her 


as the glory of the Southern Cross. How 
shall we say what she can or what she cannot, 
where lies her margin, where her text? Her 
strength and her weakness are alike, at pres- 
ent, abnormally developed. 

———= ——— 


HOW ACCIDENTS MAY BE DIMINISHED. 


The late frequently recurring casualties, so 
terribly destructive to the lives and property 
of travellers,seem to denote that there is a 
radical wrong in the management of the pub- 
lic travelling facilities. The wrong is probably 
due primarily to a prevailing disregard of the 
sacredness of human life, a disregard which 
vitiates our whole community, and more es- 
pecially, it seems to me, the male portion of 
it. Isa boiler defective? Those whose busi- 
ness it is to attend to it “guess it won’t ex- 
plode just yet.” Isa train behind time? The 
conductor ‘‘doesn’t believe the next train will 
overtake him.” Is an engine overpressed ? 
The engineer thinks “it has stood it before, 
and ean again.” Not one of them looks at 


pear to any one actuated by a tender regard 
for human life. To him, a slight defect in the 
boiler would render it valueless,—starting a 
train behind time would be out of the ques- 
tion,—and he would no sooner subject an en- 
gine to overpressure than he would throw a 
lighted shell into a car-load of human beings. 

Yet such a man as this would not be sus- 
tained by public opinion. The whole respon- 
sibility for these frightful accidents does not 
rest upon the shoulders of conductors and en- 
gineers; half, at least, of the community must 
share the load. 

We remember hearing of a case in point. 
which occurred not long ago. A train reached 
a certain place where it was to await the pass- 
ing of another train—an excursion train, we 
believe. Minute after minute went by; the 
passengers grew impatient and urged the con- 
ductor to start his train, which he very 
properly refused to do, and time wore on till 
nearly an hour had passed, and still no train. 
The conductor was berated, scolded and 
laughed at, but like a sensible man he kept to 
his duty and to his post for another fifteen 
minutes, when the looked-for train arrived. 


would they, maimed, bleeding and dying, have 
thanked him ? 

Unfortunately many of the conductors are 
not men of this stamp. They share the im- 
patience of their passengers, and are willing 
to take the risk of an accident, for the sake of 
gaining a little time, or are, perhaps, afraid of 
being called womanish and nervous if they | 
exercise a womanly caution. 

Now if the conductors and engineers knew 
that behind them was a management which 
woud surely call them to account for inaccu- 











rules of the road, whether the delinquency 
chanced to be productive of mischief or not, 
would they be likely to disobey those rules? | 
If a man desirous of filling any important po- | 
sition on the road knew that he must pass an | 
examination before grave and careful judges, | 
who would surely reject him if he failed to | 


| fact that havoc, as of war, is desolating homes 


| do whatever we may to put an end to this blot 


| come by convention, or the power which cus- 
' 
| 
| 
| 
j 


could neither read nor write, nor explain the 


construction of the simplest parts of an en- | 


gine, be likely to apply for such positions ? 
Such boards of managers, we fear, are few 
and far between, but till they exist, the punish- 
ment of a2 few delinquents, who chance to be 
detected in what hundreds of their cl1ss prac- 


| tice daily, will be of small avail. Till they 


exist, we cannot travel in safety, or enjoy one 
minute of quiet while our friends are away on 
a journey. 

How is it possible to have such management ? 

Of the two classes of people in the com- 
munity, men and women, the former, as a 
class, have not that reverence for human life 
which is ingrained in the very constitution of 
the latter; women are the mothers of the 
people, and who so tenderly and truly can 
estimate life as she who with pains and tears 
gives it? 

The management of all travelling facilities, 
as well as the legislation which in a slight de- 
gree affects them, is exclusively in the hands 
of men,—of the class who are deficient in the 
very quality primarily essential to securing the 
safe trinsport of those whose lives are in- 
trusted to their keeping. Now it would seem 
that one obvious means of improving the 
management of the roads would be for the 
men who already constitute the boards, and 
whose enterprise, shrewdness and practical 
business qualifications are essential to pecuni- 
ary success, to associate with themselves wo- 
men whose caution and tenderness for human 
life would be a safeguard against the danger 
of this enterprise, shrewdness and money- 
making desire being carried too far. 

We believe that if this step were taken, the 
number of casualities would be materially les- 
sened. There are also important positions on 
the roads which, involving but little physical | 
exposure, could be filled by women as well, at 
least, as by men. 

We hope that women generally will awake 
to their responsibility in this matter, and labor 
to create such a state of public opinion as 
shall bring about a reform. Woman’s voice 
has been lifted up against the barbarous 
horrors of the war-system, and we feel assured 
that under the leadership of wise, noble, 
tender, executive women, important steps will 
ere long be taken towards the establishment 
of more humane and reasonable relations be- 
tween nations. Meantime, while women are 
working for that great end, let us consider the 


all about us, turning adrift upon the world 
widows and orphans, and helpless cripples, 
and this in time of peace. Let us strive to 


| their husbands die they cannot hold the home- 
steads. Should the husband get into debt, be- 
come unthrifty, dissipated, or unfaithful to the 


' original and organic relations of the house- ; 
hold,.the wives have no power over the home- | 


steads. They cannot keepthem. They can- 
| not dismiss their husbands, however badly they 
may behave; they cannot govern their chil- 
| dren therein. ‘They have no control absolute- 
|ly, They therefore have, practically speaking, 
| no homes, because they have no rights so defi- 
| nively founded, so unqualifiedly to be en- 
forced, so absolutely to be maintained, as to 
enable them to remain against all comers. 
At first thought it may seem that to affirm 
that where such lack of fundamental security 
exists there can be no home, is a far-fetched 
and finical view. _ On reflection, however, the 
view will appear rational, I think, to every 
thoughtful mind. Where personality exists 
rights must exist. Where these fail personal- 
ity is endangered. The woman, therefore, who 
has not a well-defined and legal and custom- 
arily acknowledged right to the control and 
management of the house in which she dwells 
cannot have in that house a home. In conse- 
quence of this want of protection a large num- 
ber of women who are married and are moth- 
ers, and live in houses with their husbands, 
are unhappy. Why should they not be? To 
ask the question and get an answer is to have 
the whole difficulty solved. 





LUCY JANE WRIGHT. 


LATE ACTUARY OF THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Few lives have been at once so pure, lovely 
and useful as that of Lucy Jane Wright, 
daughter of the great actuary, Elizur Wright, 
and yet it faded away even in the hour of its 
fresh and fragrant blossoming. She was born 
in Dorchester, Mass., Jan. 1, 1842, and died 
at Medford, Mass., May 26, 1867. 

To Lucy Jane Wright work was worship. 
She entered thoughtfully into the plans of in- 
finite life, and threw her whole energy into 
her own part, because the entire work fully 
enlisted her sympathy. As early as her fif- 
teenth year, she had made herself familiar 
with the mathematical studies pursued in our 
colleges, and subsequently acquired great 
proficiency in their aprlication to practical 


ing us his will through the laws of nature: 
that the more accurately the child acquaints 

| himself with these laws, and when learnt the 
more implicitly he obeys them, the greater 
will assuredly be his happiness here, and pre- 
sumably also in any future state of existence 
through which he may be destined to pass 
when the moment he calls death is over. 
Shall we not teach him also that long prayers 
and vain repetitions are to be avoided; that 
God is best served by a pure and useful life; 
that work is prayer; that while he does jus- 
tice, loves mercy, and walks humbly with his 
God, he does his part in the eternal progress; 
and to this end shall he not make selections 
| from the Bible which inculcate these duties, 
leaving all controversial parts to be dealt with 
by his parents, or ministers of their choosing ? 
In trying to secure a future virtuous and en- 
lightened race of citizens, it matters little to 
us whether to the fundamental truth I propose 
giving to our children be added, according to 
the taste of their yey: the information that 
the Great Power I have named is either to be 
worshipped under a fourfold aspect, as the Ro- 
man Catholics teach, or under a threefold as- 
t, as the Trinitarians teach. It matters 
ittle to us whether the priest shall be dressed 
in black or in white, in scarlet or in purple— 
whether sacramental cups or plates shall be 
raised to a level with the priest's forehead or 
only as high as his nose, or whether, as some 
of us may think more sensible, to his mouth 
only. I venture to say thatI hope you will 
all agree with me such questions are too puer- 
ile to occupy a2 moment's time of a doard 
pledged, as we are, to carry the lamp of truth, 
as far as we can attain to truth, into the dark 
night of ignorance which surrounds us. I 
shall now move that the religious instruction 
to be taught in the schools under the authori- 
| ty of the board shall be limited to learning the 
| Lord’s Prayer and reading certain portions of 
| the Bible, from a selection approved by the 
| board, without note or comment other than 
| grammatical explanations; and the singing of 
hymns by the hymn-book to be selected by 
the board: and that such religious instruction 
be given before the other studies of the school. 








PHYSIOLOGICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


(From the graduation address of Prof. Bennett. at the 
University of Edinburgh.; 

The main object of the lecture was to insist 
upon the fact that physiology in some form or 
other should constitute a part of the education 
of every one. A committee of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
strongly recommended it in 1863; and wher- 
ever it has been tried it has been attended with 
marked success, especially in girls’ schools, and 
to illustrate this point Mr. Bennett showed 
how, adding that “Perhaps women in ali classes 
and degrees of society have more to do with 
the preservation and duration of human life 
even than men; and in all ranks of society 





arts, especially civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing. The drawings still existing which she 


many a practical man. These exercises were, | 
however, only a preliminary schooling, to pre- | 
pare her for the great work she was destined | 
to perform. 

She was afterwards, for eight years, her fa- 





upon our civilization, and secure to our people 

the blessings of peace, which surely we have a 

right to expect. F. Hi. T. 
Boston. 





WHY HOUSEKEEPING IS UNPOPULAR. 


I should be very sorry if one person who 
reads this paper shou!d doubt my belief in 
the value and sacredness of home. To mea 
home ought to be one of the dearest places on 
earth. How any one can hope to get on in 
life and grow, become strong, heroic, brave 
and victorious, without a’home, is a problem 
which as yet I have never been able to solve. 
The homeless man or woman, boy or girl, I 
can never fail to associate in my mind with 
discomfort, unhappiness and abnormal life. 

A home is at the same time one’s play- 
ground and place of worship. It is a spot ! 
wher¢humanity and divinity oftenest meet, | 
a common ground to all good intelligences. | 
The angels unseen are sent to guard it, while 
the human creatures who dwell within its | 
precincts are made the better therefor. There | 
are certain things which are essential to the | 
constitution of home. Let me mention a few | 
of these. 

One is an abiding-place or fixed spot where | 
two or more persons can make up a house- | 
hold. He who has a place in which he dwells | 
by sufferance, and not of rigbt, so far lacks the 
possession of ahome. One can never have a 
home in any family and simply be an invited 
guest. Better a thousand times be a hired 
helper, acquiring rights and privileges because 
of obligations entered into and to be faithfully 
fulfilled. If beyond all this service wages, one 
can have an interest in all that goes to make 
up the fixedness of the place where he or she 
lives, all the better as a surety for the exis- | 
tence and permanent order of homelike feel- | 
ing. The dwelling place may be humble in | 
all its pertainments and appurtenances; but 
it should be a spot where he who calls it his 
home shall have acknowledged right to dwell- 

In this regard T complain of the organiza- 
tion of households in this country so far as 
women are concerned. For the most part | 
married women who help to make up the fami- | 
ly, who have a great deal to do with organiza- 
tion of the household, do not possess homes. 
So far as law is concerned, or the rights which | 





| 








tom, habit and etiquette bestow, they do not | 
have homes. They live with their husbands. | 
The two do not live together. They stay to- 
gether. They work, eat and drink and sleep 
together. Outwardly, they maintain mutual 
relations; but, absolutely considered, the 


| prove himself a competent, temperate, consci-! wives and mothers. in most of the households | 


| verse to have been created and to be still 


ther’s principal assistant in the Insurance 
Commissioner’s office, on the valuation of life | 
insurance policies, and to her enthusiasm and | 
iudomitable perseverance, it is largely, if not 
wholly due, that the Massachusetts Insurance 
Reports of that period contained, from year 
to year, the fully analyzed and combined mor- 
tuary experience of all the companies doing 
business in the State. In the spring of 1866 
she accepted the laborious and responsible post 
of Actuary of the Union Mutual Life Insur- 
auce Company of Maine, which has its prin- 
cipal office in Boston, and a business extend- 
ing to all parts of the country. The ardor 
with which she entered into the duties of this 
office, and the zeal with which she labored to 
perfect new methods of securing equity among 
the members, tended doubtless to shorten her 
earthly career by rendering her incautious, 
and throwing her off her guard against the 
rigors of our winter season. 

A severe cold, contracted in December, com- 
pelled her to reluctantly desist from her work 
before the close of January, and confined her, 
fora month or more, to her chamber, as an 
invalid, in Boston. By the first of April she 
had recovered strength to walk, and at that 
date accompanied the family to Medford, in | 
the hope of being able soon to resume the du- 
ties of her office, But an attack of bleeding 
at the lungs prostrated her again upon a bed 
of sickness, from which she only rose tempo- 
rarily to glance through the window at the 
green fields she loved. Enduring bravely that | 
intense suffering inflicted by an unrelenting 
disease fastened upon one vital organ, while 
the rest of the system, including the brain, 
remains in a healthy condition, she knew no 
fear of death, and felt no desire for prolonged | 
life except for the purpose of carrying out her 
plans for making it a blessing for those she 
loved. No repining or impatient word escaped 











should have physiology taught them. It should 
be an essential subject in their primary, sec- 


made on these subjects would be envied by | ondary and higher schoois. So strong are my 


convictions on this subject, that I esteem it a 
special duty to lecture on physiology to women, 
and whenever I have done sv, have found them 
most attentive and interested in the sudject. 


| possessing indeed a peculiar aptitude for the 
| study, and an instinetive feeling—whether as 


servants or mistresses. wives or mothers—that 
that science contains tor them, more than any 
other, the elements of real.and useful knowl- 
edge. In advocating the propriety, therefore, 


| of introducing physiology as an essential part 


of education to all classes of society, I would 
observe in the last place. that when you enter 
upon the duties of your profession you will 
find too frequently that your best efforts are 
frustrated by parents, nurses, or attendants on 
the sick, who, not comprehending, are therefore 
incapable of carrying out your instructions. I 
have myself seen, only too frequently, the most 
melancholy deaths produced in families, and 
extreme wretchedness occasioned, from care- 
lessness or ignorance of what ought to be done 
—arising entirely from an unacquaintance with 
the most common rules requisite for the preser- 
vation of life.’’ R 

It is a strange rider to this to add, that the 
University bere has just by its vote rendered 
the higher education of women in these sub- 
jects impossible for the present so far 1s Edin- 
burgh is concerned, though it is fair to remark 
that the majority was so narrow that it is not 
too much to hope that ere long this decision, 
which is eminently to be regretted, will be re- 
versed.— Nature, (London). 


—_———  ——— 


THE MORMON WOMEN. 


It is not too much to say that, misguided, de- 
luded and unhappy as they unquestionably 
are, the lives of these women are heroic. All 
honest purpose, not compulsory, but volunta- 
ry, for the sake of conscientious ends, leading 
through suffering and sacrifice and culminating 
in no phase of self-glory, but in more or less of 
misery, self-imposed, to the very end, is true 
heroism ; and in this light, this life of theirs is 
the sublimity of heroism. For it deals not alone 
with physical woes, it entails no essential 
physical discomfort, it exhibits no phase of the 
tierce fire-splendor to attract the eyes of the 
world, such as lit the sword of Joan d’Are, or 
wreathed the ambitious brows of a Roland or 
an Antoinette; but the spirit writhes while the 
white lips are dumb, and under the shadows 
of their homely walls they sit and nurse their 
religious zeal, and in the mould of conscience 
pour their lacerated lives, and fashion them 
into the lives of martyrs. 

- Few religions are luxuries of themselves, 
and this one least of all. But whoever would 


her lips; indeed, throughout her life, she ney- | learn the true weight of the cross should but 


er uttered one that was not redolent of the 
atmosphere and halo of love and truth that 
seemed always to surround her cheery and i 


look in the faces of some of these Mormon 


| women. Despised of the world, and rejected 
| by the seekers of the Living God, they patient- 


ly and unresistingly pursue their destinies. 


fervent spirit. | With no artificial restraint there is thereiore 


i 
' 
—-=— —_ t 


At Cefn, a town in South Wales, a lady, | 


; named Mrs. Crawshay, has been elected “Chair- | 


man” of the School Board. The lady has 
vindicated the choice of the Board by deliv- 
ering one of the finest speeches on the subject 
of the religious education to be given to chil- | 
dren which it has been our lot to meet with. 
She said :— 


I presume we are agreed that our children | 
should be taught that they believe the uni- 


guided by an intelligent power; that the most 
profound reverence is due from us to this Mas- 


little falsehood—no superficial assumptions— 
but earnest, serious work, all tending and grav- 
itating toward the fulfillment of prophecies 
leaning forward even beyond the shores of 
time. Here are patient faces, and faces shorn 
of hope for this life; there are those stolid 
with despair; some withered aud weakened 
with earth-work and long waiting, and a few 
pictured with expectation and full content. 


| But the only well-articulated idea—the idea 


which possesses men and women alike—is 
that of unrelenting, unswerving faith in the 

wer of the institution under which they live. 

his is the idea implanted in the breasts of 
the youth, and it finds strength and nourish- 
ment in every observation unfolded to the 
mind.—Mrs. Tiios. Fiteh ia Ocoriaed Monthly. 
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THE FLOWER CONVENTION AND PICNIC. 


One bright summer morning, as the flowery 
inhabitants of a large and well-kept garden 
were exulting in the magnificence of their 
floral display, a swarm of butterflies out mak- 
ing their morning calls chanced to pay them a 
visit. After vibrating from one bright parterre 
to another, they came to the roses, which were 
out in full dress, and in great variety of colors. 
There were magnificent prairie-queens, old- 
fashioned cabbage and damask roses, clusters 
of pure white roses, mingling their odors with 
delicate tea-roses, and the tiny Scotch rose, the 
baby of all the roses. 

The butterflies greeted their friendS very 
affectionately, kissing them all: very ardently. 
They had been around so much in polite soci- 
ety that they had adopted many of the cus- 
toms of daily lite, and were as full of gossip as 
the most fashionable of drawing-room callers. 


| lightful surprise fur their friends: they had in- | more than they did good old-fashioned Lolly- | 


' vited all the robins and song-birds, far and 
near, to be present; so at a given signal they 
| all burst into such strains of joyous melody, 
that every leaf and flower fairly quivered with 
| delight. When the music ceased, the applause 
| was long and deep—a buzz of admiration 
; passed over the whole assemblage. 
| The sun-flower then made a short speech, 
| stating the object of the meeting to be for 
mutual enjoyment and social benefit, and 
hoped each and all would freely contribute 
whatever might tend to promote these objects. 
| The “queen of the prairie” was then called 
upon to preside. Taking her place most grace- 
fully, she welcomed the assembly, and express- 
ed her delight that so many were present at 
their convention. She then read notes of re- 
gret from several families of flowers that were 
, not able to be present. The daffodils, jon- 
| quils, narcissi and spring crocuses, all had the 


| 


They had much to tell of a grand gathering of | same excuses for not coming: they had don- 


people, at which occasion they had been present 
and partaken of many of the delicacies with 
which the company were bountifully supplied. 

The convention, they said, was held in a 
beautiful grove ; there were many fine speeches 
made, splendid music, and dancing, feasting 
and sporting, and altogether the party was one 
of the gayest they had ever attended. They 
ended their gossip with expressions of pity for | 
the poor garden flowers, who were but prison- | 
ers, with all their fine appearances, and never | 
could know anything that was going on in the | 
world outside, if it were not: for their friends, 
the* humming-birds, bees and butterflies. 

After partaking of the refreshments offered 
by the flowers, they took their leave. But 
they left behind them the germs of mischief, 
as gossips usually do. The flowers began to 
feel dissatisfied that their charms should have 
no more admirers than the few who occasion- 
ally visited the garden. The dissatisfaction 
was wafted from flower to flower, till each leaf 
and plant became agitated. The “queen of 
the prairie,” tossing her head haughtily, said’ 
she could see no reason why the flowers could 
not have a convention, as well as people. 
They had forced many of their habits upon the 
natives of the floral kingdom, so they would 
have no just reason to complain if they chose 
to fullow some of the world’s customs. The 
suggestion was eagerly caught up by the 
whole family of roses, hollyhocks waved with 
delight, carnations, balsams and marigolds 
were aglow with bright anticipations. Honey- 
suckles danced about their trellises, fluttering 
with approbation. Fairy-bells and blue-bells 
swung in ecstacy; every flower was brilliant 
with joy, and sparkling dew-drops reflected 
their happy faces. 

As soon as order was restored, a general 
council was held, when it was agreed that the 
gathering should take place as soon as the 
proper arrangements could be made; and that 
a committee of humming-birds should be ap- 
pointed to select a suitable place for the gather- 
ing, and a committee cf flower-fairies should 
carry the invitations to all classes of flowers, 
gentle or simple, wild or cultivated; request- 
ing each to come, or send representatives, to 
their convention. The bees and humming- 
birds agreed to furnish music for the occasion. 
The butterflies were to be invited to take 





charge of the dancing, and the flowers from 
their ample stores would supply refreshments. | 
The apple-blossoms, who had overheard all | 
these discussions, begged to be included in the | 
invitations ; though they could hardly claim to 
rank with the flowers, yet they urged their del- 
icate floral dresses had inspired them with the 
wish to participate in these festivities. What- 
ever the fairies and flowers undertake to do 
is speedily accomplished ; all the arrangements 
were soon made; so on one of the most glori- 
ous of all the June mornings, the meeting as- 
sembled in so lovely a spot that all were sure 
none but fairies could have selected the loca- 
tion. It was a spot that had never been dese- 
crated by mortals’ revelries or picnic occasions. 
Never was there a more brilliant asseinblage 
convened, or a more gorgeous display witness- 
ed. There were dresses of every color of the 
rainbow; “even Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these.” Then every 
family of flowers had its atterdant fairies or 
flower-sprites, each wearifg the color of its fa- 
vorite blossom. Butterflies innumerable were 
there—brown butterflies with gilded wings, 
purple butterflies with golden eyes a'l about 
them, dazzling green butterflies spotted with 
searlet, black and deep blue. while swarms of 
little white and yellow butterflies were merrily 
sporting amid the flowers. just giving one 
group a kiss, and whispering flattering words 
to another class of beauties. Then the hum- 
ming-birds—where could they all have come 
from? No coronation robes of royaliy could | 
have flashed with more of emerald light, deep- 
er ruby, and shades of amethystine purple, 
than did the feathery vestments of these brill- 
iant creatures. Golden-coated bumble-bees | 
and modest honey-bees were there in swarms. 
Even the little red-winged lady-bugs, heedless | 
of the oft-repeated admonition to “fly away 
home, the house is on fire, and children alone,” | 
were there in great numbers. 
The meeting was called to order by a tall 
sun-flower, whose face was as radiant and 
beaming as Clytie’s herself when gazing at the 
sun. The call was then made for music, when 
it was found the fairies had prepared a de- 





| 
ned their spring suits quite early, and been 


| caught out in so many spring showers that 
| their dresses had become so limp and faded as 
| to be unfit for company, and their grandame 
| objected to supplying them with new suits for 
| the occasion. The blood-root, violet, anemone 
| and hepatica were very sorry not to be pres- 
ent, but they had gone into their summer re- 
treats before they received the invitations, and 
all their nice dresses were laid away under 
ground, and the wood-nymphs had the keys of 
their hidden treasures. Their cousins, the 
“may-flowers,” were more fortunate, as they 
had not all left their shady homes, so were 
able to be well represented. 

There appeared to be a slight shade of jeal- 
ousy pass over many of the flowers, as the 
“queen” rather haughtily tossed her head, 
while she congratulated herself on having so 
many of her family present in their variety of 
dresses and richness of perfume. But the lily 
shook her head at the dissatisfied ones and 
whispered conciliatory words, telling them 
the roses were always privileged to say what- 
ever they pleased, having been great pets and 
favorites from time immemorial. Poets had 
never been tired of chanting their praises, 
while all classes of beings, from the most gifted 
of minds to the simplest children, had bent in 
homage to theircharms. Then the queen con- 
tinued ber remarks, and if they were rather 
laudatory in family praise, no one could say 
her appreciation of their merits was over- 
wrought. She closed by saying she had one 
thing to complain of in her friends, grateful as 
she felt for their admiration ; that was, the be- 
stowing so many inappropriate names on 
members of her family; for instance, the ugly 
appellative of “giant of battles” had been forced 
upon a fragile little rose, who had always 
chosen to dress in deep crimson. Now it was 
well known, she said, that in all ages of the 
world, the roses had been the flowers of love 
and poetry; even the little “god of love” was 
often represented reposing on a bed of roses. 
Amorous lovers had offered half-opened buds 
to their mistresses to symbolize their affection, 
while blushing maidens had worn the full- 
blown rose on their bosoms as tokens of ac- 
ceptance. $8 she could not help remonstrat- 
ing against all warlike names, as being opposed 
to the natural disposition of their species. 

The white lily was next called upon for some 
remarks; she bent her delicate head, and turn- 
ed very pale at the thought of speech-making, 
and was about to decline, when “Silver-wing,” 
her attendant fairy, begged her to overcome 
her fear, promising to support her; so, very 
gracefully bowing, she modestly expressed her 
gratification that her family had always been 
thought worthy to be associated with the roses, 
and complimented that refinement of taste in 
mortals which had led them to adopt the 
beautiful and fragrant roses as emblems of a 
love that would retain its sweet odor after its 
natural habiliments had crumbled to dust. 
She was also gratified that her own family of 
white lilies had been chosen as symbols of that 
purity which should be associated with love; 
as the roses and the lilies had been classed to- 
gether by ancient and modern poets. Express- 
ing her delight that so many branches of her 
own family were able to be present in their 
different robes, and gracefully greeting the 
whole company, she was led to her seat by 
“Silver-wing,”’ leaving the delicate aroma of 
her breath diffused over the entire audience, 

Fairy Red-cap then requested the company 
to listen to a few plain remarks from an 9ld- 
time hollyhock. Bowing on her tall stem, the 
hollyhock said she could not boast of her 
praises being sung by poets to any extent, or 
of her flower typifying any of the finer ele- 
ments of mind, but she was sure her home 
had been the favorite resort of their mutual 
friends, the humming-birds and bees, for an 
indefinite period. Her family had always wel- 
comed them to their table and shelter, and en- 
deavored so to let their lights shine that all 
wayfarers might be enticed to enter and par- 
take of their sweets and hospitalities. She 
had been much tried by the attempts made by 
florists to obscure those lights, which had often 
been used as fairy candles. Because ladies 
choose to disguise their forms by a multiplici- 


| ty of overskirts and furbelows, she could see 


no reason why the latest fashions should be 
forced on her family; there were some of her 
daughters present who had adopted this style 
of dress, who resembled large-sized puff-balls 


| hocks. ; 
| Several other flowers interrupted the holly- 
| hock, making similar complaints of distorted | 
forms and unnatural transformations, induced 
| by attempts to improve nature's handiwork 
by fashionable models. The double petunia, | 
| nasturtion and campanula declared they had 
| each lost all symmetry of figure and grace of 
| stamen by being so artificially treated. The 
| “four o’clocks” thought it very foolish in flow- 
| ers to complain of too much attention from 
garden lovers, while so many good old-fash- 
| ioned flowers were entirely neglected or crowd- 
|ed out of genteel collections altogether, to 
, make room for foreign plants with all sorts of 
| outlandish names, She could remem er when 
| every little garden-patch rejoiced in its beds of | 
four o’clocks, London pride, poppies and bach- | 
elor’s buttons; now if either of these plants 
| were allowed in cultivated grounds they would 
| be hidden in some out-of the-way corner, | 
| where none but children’s bright eyes would | 
| spy them out, and as they were not allowed to | 
pick the more choice flowers, these became | 
| precious treasures to them, to add to their 
bouquets of dandejions and buttercups. 
At this point, a fine, shrill voice was heard | 
from out a group of bachelor’s buttons, say- 
ing no flower ought to complain of neglect or 


hearts! he added; it would afford him more 
pleasure to help make up a bunch of posies to 
be borne by their little hands to the school- 
teacher than it would to grace a bridal bou- 
quet. The sentiments of the bachelor’s but- 
ton were warmly applauded by most of the 
common flowers. , 

Discussions of various kinds were introduc- 
ed, and might bave been protracted to an in- 
definite period, had not the sportive little ver- 
benas, becoming tired of grave talk, complain- 
ed that the time that should be devoted to fes- 
tivity and enjoyment was being wasted in use- 
less fault-finding and unprofitable discussions. 
Some were dissatisfied with their names, 
others with having too much care bestowed 
upon them, while others were unhappy at 
having their fancied merits overlooked. So 
the suggestion was made that the complain- 
ants appoint a committee of fairies to report 
their grievances to Dame Nature, herself, who 
never turns a deaf ear to the requests of her 
children, and is ever ready to aid them in sus- 
tainirg their true positions and giving them 
their just deserts, and no doubt she would reg- 
ulate all their wrongs. The suggestion was 
cordially received by all the company. The 
committee was soon chosen and instructed. 
Then the grand feast was spread before the 
company, and a merry time they had partak- 
ing of the ample supplies of* nectar, ambrosia, 
dew-drops, pollen and honey-sips, that had 
been provided. 

There was any amount of toying and gossip- 
ing between the butterflies and flowers, any 
amount of skipping and flitting about of 
fairies and humming-birds, passing choice 
dishes here and there among the company. 
After all were fully satisfied, the dancing was 
announced. Fairy Light-foot led Silver-wing 
to the head of the set: Golden-tip followed with 
Rose blush; Sunny-wing and Red-cap and the 
whole host of butterflies, fairies, bees and hum- 
ming-birds joined in the mazy dance. The 
roses, lilies, pinks and heliotropes emitted their 
choicest odors on the dancers. The fleur-de- 
lis waved their variegated banners; honey- 
suckles and trumpet-flowers, swaying with de- 
light, kept time with the mus‘c. Fairy-bells 
and hare-bells, blue-bells and buttercups, vi- 
brated with the merry strains. Apple-blossoms 
showered their fleecy petals among the dan- 
cers. Sun-flowers fanned them with their 
broad leaves, and when the last beams of a 
golden sunset lit up the scene, all of earth’s 
goodness seemed to be represented in that 
beautiful gathering in fairy-land. 

As the twilight was approaching, many deli- 
cate little heads were bowing and tiny wrap- 
pings enfolded around fragile and sleepy little 
forms. So the humming-birds and bees com- 
menced a strain which sounded very much 
like ‘‘Old Hundred,” at first; gradually the 
notes descended to a low, drowsy hum, and 
while the little birds and flowers were sleepily 
nodding, our fairy reporter quietly slipped 
away to bring me this record of the day’s do- 


ings of the convention of flowers. ‘ 
E.M.B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 
The femile population of Great Britain ex- 
ceeds the male by 718,516. 


The grasshoppers have done more damage 
in Maine than in all the other States put to- 
gether. 


As late as 1799, girls were not permitted to 
attend public schools in Boston. The world 
has moved a trifle since then. 


A Paris paper alleges that a considerable 
fall has taken place in the level of the ocean 
in consequence of tropical heat. 


The immigration from Alsace and German 
Lorraine is so great that before a year is out 
Nancy will have the population of Strasbourg. 


The Emperor and Empress of Brazil are 
going to spend the winter until February in 
Rome. Slavery is to be abolished in Brazil, 
and the instrument of abolition will be exe- 
cuted in Rome, and will be signed by the 
Pope. 





| the vicinity. 


Lemons will keep good for months if sliced 
when perfectly fresh, and packed in glass jars | 


. , : : , . | weeks, will Nov. 1. 
Salt is said to make a carpet look bright | gents Al ot gg RH the subscriber, at the 


College, East Concord Street, Boston. 


and fresh if sprinkled upon it before sweep- 
ing, and also to be a good preventive against 


moths. 
— 


The first man who ascended Mount Wash- 
ington did so in 1642. The first ladies who 


New England 


| with a thick layer of white sugar between the | FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


| Slices. 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Term, of seventeen 
Free scholarships for stu- 


Sept. y. 3t SAM'L GREGORY, M.D., Secretary. 








| The Homeeopathic College and 


Hospital for Women, 


| In CLEVELAND, UnIO, commences its winter course 


did so were the Misses Austin of Portsmouth | of Medical Lectures the second Tuesday in October, 


in 1821. 


A statue of Oliver Cromwell is to be set up 
in Parliament Square, London, immediately 
opposite the priucipal entrance to the House | 
of Commons. | 


There was heavy frost on Mount Washing- 
ton on the morning of the 20th, the telegraph | 
wires being covered to the size of a man’s | 
arm, and broken twice near the summit. 


A Boston physician says that four young | a 


girls, full of intelligence and promise, have 


tasks imposed upon them in a high school in 


A large and remarkable socialist meeting 
has been held at Leipsic. Many middle-class 
persons and ladies were present. .The Com- | 


‘mune was applauded and Bismarck and | 
| Thiers condemned. 


An English paper says that no English nov- | 
el worth reading is now stolen by American | 
publishers, Every novelist of mark, it says, 





| which end the firstof March ensuing. Students must 
| enter the first day of the term. Addres: 
B.C 


8 
CYRIAX, M. D.. 
Dean of the Faculty. 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row, 
BOSTON. Sm 


Aug. 19. 10t 





June 10, 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, _ 





: : , 1] t d dealer i 
| been killed outright by the severity of the on ‘Materials, Holly Wood ertisios Ona oy -_ 


Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. yax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 


son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Washington Street. 


May 27. ly 











THRIFT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Greeypornt, L. I., ox East River, Opposite New 
York. Conducted upon practical and phrenological 
principles. Begins Sept. 13th, Mrs. S. B: Shaw, 
Principal. Refers to Rev. C. S. Harrower, Pastor St. 


| can sell his advance sheets to an American | 
of being overlooked, that had power of giving 
delight to little children. Bless their little | 


publisher for as much as he gets from home | 
publishers. 


A number of New Englanders have leased a | 
| farm in Powhatan County, Virginia, with the | 
| intention of devoting it exclusively to the | 
| raising of goats. They have made a begin- 
ning with 2))0 goats, and expect to increase 
the number to 20,000, 


In 1860 we exported but one and ahalf mil- | 
lion gallons of petroleum. In 1863 it had 
reached ninety millions, and last year it was 
one hundred and forty-one millions. The in- 
crease in the flow of oil in Pennsylvania since 
1867 has been nearly fifty per cent. 


The highest farm in the world is said to be 
situated four miles from Sherman Station on 
the Union Pacific Railroad. . It has an eleva- 
tion eight thousand feet above the sea-level. 
Vegetables and grain thrive well on the farm, 
and two hundred young apple-trees have been 
set out as an experiment. : 


Mr. Wallace Berry, who resides near Pleas- 
eant Hill, Mo., has 1900 acres of corn in one 
inclosure. This extensive field is tilled by 
seventeen men—each using a cultivator—and 
thirty-four mules. Mr. Berry expects to gath- 
er this year fifty bushels of corn to the acre, 
— will make his crop nearly 100,000 bush- 
els. 


Two hundred ready-made dwellings are to 
be shipped from Chicago to Colorado. They 
are to contain seven rooms each, with parti- 
tions, stairs, windows, sash and casing, roofs, 
and trimmings for doors and windows com- 
plete, and can be placed in complete condition 
for. occupancy in two hours after being un- 
loaded. 


Professor Seeley, the author of “Ecce 
Homo,” has completed the first volume of 
his edition of *Livy” and it will shortly be 
| published, The interest of this volume will 
| center in the long examination by Professor 
Seeley of the earliest history of Rome, intend- 
ed to save the trouble of reading large books 
like the first volumes of Niebulir, Arnold, Sir 
G. Lewis, ete. 


| 





ter around them to a very considerable dis- 
tance. An American gentleman has made 
this fact the fuundation of an invention to 
rotect vessels against collision with icebergs. 
€ proposes to place on the bottom of steam- 
ers or other vessels an apparatus so arranged 
as to sound an alarm on the instant a ship’s 
keel enters a stratum of cold water. On board 
steamers it is customary to take the tempeta- 
ture of the water every time the log is cast. 








| BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 





This useful article of Household and Office furni- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the pu for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted. 

HENRY L. ALBEE, 
Ne. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 








C. W. Torxver. H. R. Cueney. 
June 24. ly 
J. M. THRESHER, 


DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 6m 





| June 24. 
' 





Picture Frames 
Of every desciption and price for Photographs, Chro- 
mos, Engravings, ete. Old frames regilded, old en- 
| gravings cleansed equal to new, Passepartout and 
Velvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
J.N. LOMB 


to order by 1 
Jue 3. 18t 22 School St., Boston. 


It is well known that icebergs cool the wa- 


| 


j 


‘Luke’s M. E. Church, New York; Mr. Albert Turner, 
Fowler & Wells’ Phrenological Rooms, New York; 


Hoa. John H. Ketcham, and others. 4t Aug. 19. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds,. 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finuan Haddiex, Holiand Herrings,4&.~. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 





Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Strect, (Room 27;) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 


Woman's Medical College 
OF 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


North College Avenue and Twenty-Sec- 
end Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The twenty-second annual session will begin on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1871. 
Clinical advantages of an extended character are 
provided. . 
For Catalogue and other information, address 
ANN PRESTON, M. D., Deay. 
Or EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M. D., Szc’y. 
Aug. 19. 3m 





C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 

Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 

June l0. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 
R. E. APTHORP. 

REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 

Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 

Boston Post Building, Room 5. 


ly Aug. 5. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 

A large and convenient house on Pinckney Street 
near Louisburg Square, 

Aug.5. tf R.E. APTHORP, Post Building. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A delightful, sunny house on south side of Pinckney. 
Street. Rent moderate, 
Aug.5. tf KR. E. APTHORP, Post Building. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
* tion. 











. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1967. 

. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859: 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 

tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. ; 
For sale at the office of the 


Aug. 12. 6m—eow No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and — 
' the Public Welfare.”’ Speech before a Com- 
TURNER & CHE NEY, mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
A d Co 1] t La’ April 14, 1869, 
ttorneys and Vounsellors-at-haw, =| 4; JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
.13 Court Sq, Boston. | Suffrage.” 


No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
* man Suffrage Association, New York, May 

12, 1870 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 
(Ge Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “THE SUBJECTION OF WoMEN.” 25 cents, oF 





gcents by mail. Feb, 18. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 16, 1871. 





CALL AND SEE US! 

The editors of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL are 
at home to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. 
til2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the 
editors, will be in the office of the JouRNAL, 
8 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 
Come and see us! 





SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

For ONE new subscriber, we will give Prang’s 
beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Res- 
cue;”” price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Woman Warri- 
ors,” worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,’’ worth $15.00. 





FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 


Ou and after September Ist, until the end 


of the current year, we will furnish the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL to new subscribers for three 
months from date of subscription for fifty cents. 

The political conventions, the annual meet- 
ing of the AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssocIATION, and the New England Woman 
Suffrage Bazar, will give the paper unusual in- 
terest. Knowing by experience that those 
who once subscribe seldom discontinue, we 
urge our friends to make a special effort to 
obtain campaign subscribers. We expect to 
add many thousand names to our list under 
this liberal arrangement. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE FALL CAMPAIGN, 1871. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell will address 
meetings the coming week as follows :— 

Williamstown, Monday, 18th. 

South Adams, Tuesday, 19th. 

Savoy, Wednesday, 20th. 

Cheshire, Thursday, 21st. 

West Stockbridge, Friday, 22d. 

Lee, Saturday, 23d. 

Lenox, Monday, 25th. 

Hinsdale, Tuesday, 26th. 

Miss Ada C. Bowles will address meetings as 
follows :— 

East Cummington, Monday, 18th. 

West Cummington, Tuesday, 19th. 

East Windsor, Wednesday, 20th. 

Dalton, Thursday, 21st. 

Housatunic, Friday, 22d. 

Mill River, Saturday, 23d. 

Shefiield, Monday, 25th. 

Monterey, Tuesday, 26th. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman will address meet- 
ings as follows:— 

Peru, Huntington, Chester and West Gran- 
ville. 

It is hoped that the friends of the great 
cause of the enfranchisement of woman will 
aid the association in their efforts to spread the 
light and truth among the people. Let these 
meetings be fully attended by all who sympa- 
thize with the cause. 








MARRIAGE A PENAL INSTITUTION TO WO- 
MAN 


A woman in St. Petersburg has been sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment for print- 
ing and publishing a revolutionary proclama- 
tion to the students of thatcity. In the course 
of her trial some very remarkable facts were 
elicited. Mile. Dementyeva, the woman in 
question, was found to be a member ofan order, 
or society, calling themselves Progressists 
(Pierodocye), which, though of recent origin, 
already has in its membership great numbers 
of women of all grades and conditions. They 
have taken a stand for the obtaining and hold- 


ing of their rights as women, and when the | 


barbarous Russian law obstructs and oppresses 
them, they deliberately circumvent the law. 
They recognize marriage, and observe the mar- 
riage ceremony, but only to obtain a legal pro- 
vision for their children. Nor will these 
“Progressists” marry, unless the men to whom 
they are wedded agree to repudiate the tie 
whenever either desires to break it. 

In her evidence before the court, Mile. 
Dementyeva described how she became a “Pro- 
gressist.” She is nineteen years of age, pret- 
ty, highly educated,and anorphan. Her story 
is a pathetic one. “I saw,” she said, “how 
dreadful was the fate of a woman of education 
who must work for her bread. She must toil 
from morning till night to obtain the bare 
means of existence. The reason of this is 


that the scope of female action is too limited. | 


Our poor women of the better classes are only 
educated as governesses; their number is thus 
constantly increasing, competition is tremen- 
dous, and salaries fail....1 therefore deter- 


| men, where they could learn any trade or pro- | And let her remember that the only legal ex- | twelve years. Every detail of her business 


| fession. I began by opening a printing-oftice, 
a the first step toward introducing a new 


pression of this equality of rights, privileges 
| and immunities under our government is the 


| branch of woman's work, But I had no mon- | ballot, and that there can be no other. 


ey; I fell into debt, and having had alegacy of | 


| 3000 roubles left me, which was to be paid on 
' the day I was married, I sought for a husband.” 


—_——— 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 





| A meeting of the Executive Committee of 


Mile. Dementyeva then declared in open | the Woman Suffrage Bazar, of which Charles 
| court that she was at that time the mistress of | w, Slack is chairman, was held last Wednes- 
M. Tkatcheff, a journalist of considerable abil- | day at 3 Tremont place. It was voted to open 


| ity, who afterward also joined the conspiracy 
| for which she was sentenced to four months’ 
| imprisonment, and that she therefore only con- 
cluded a “fictitious marriage,” her husband 
having promised her in writing that he would 


She submitted to the marriage ceremony, only 
| a8 @ means of obtaining possession of her leg- 
acy. Such marriages, she added, are by no 
means uncommon among‘*Progressists.” ‘A 
woman who becomes independent financially 
by means of her labor naturally wishes also to 
| be legally independent in other respects. This 
can only be obtained by a fictitious marriage. 


parents and guardians; she exchanges this 
protection for the purely nominal one of a fic- 
titious husband, who never troubles her, once 
| the marriage ceremony has been cuncluded.” 
We find the English papers commenting 
on this as evidence of very lax morality 
among Russian women—and strong-minded 
Russian women, especially. Some. of the 
American journalists follow suit and call these 
Russian “Progressists” the ‘Free-lovers” of 
Russia. But there is this difference between 
the “Free-lovers” of New York and these 
Russian “Progressists.” The former repudi- 
ate marriage, advocate extreme facility of di 
vorce, and, indeed, promiscuity of the sexes, 


the Bazar with a series of entertainments, to 
be given in Music Hall on the evenings of Mun- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 11, 12 and 
13. These entertainments will consist of 
dramatic readings and impersonations, vocal 


‘leave her immediately after the ceremony. | and instrumental music, addresses by eminent 


public speakers, and the last evening will be 
occupied by a lecture, the lecturer and the sub- 
ject to be announced hereafter. 

The Bazar will be opened in Music Hall on 
Thursday, Dec. 14, and continue a week. This 
arrangement has been made because there was 
a necessity that the hall should be surrendered 
on Friday, Dec. 22, according to previous en- 


The woman is under the protection of her | gagement. 


Very encouraging reports were received 


concerning preparations for the forthcoming 
Bazar. A larger number of departments are 
prowised than were organized last year, and 
the active and energetic codperation of several 
prominent business men augurs well for its re- 
ceipts. Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Bowles and Miss 
Eastman will canvass fur the Bazar in Western 
Massachusetts, while carrying forward the Wo- 
man Suffrage campaign in that part of the 
State. Worcester, Essex and other counties 
will employ canvassers of their own, and a 
series of afternoon meetings are projected for 
the middle and eastern portions of the State. 

Frederic Vogl, the efficient Marshal of last 





as an improvement on the present marriage 


a higher order of society—declaring that to be 





| vice. But these Russian “Progressists” are 
| driven to take their position because of the ex- 
treme vigor of the laws relating to married 
|women—laws which are sanctioned by cus- 
tom. As Russian wives, they are slaves—op- 
pressed—utterly subjected, and have no rights, 
their legal existence being merged in that of 
the husband. They deliberately choose the 
position of mistress rather than wife as one 
of less hardship. There was a period in- Ro- 
man history when Roman women, for the 
same cause, preferred concubinage to mar- 
riage. A change of the marriage laws of Rus- 
sia so as to make them equal for both would 
give the death-blow to Russian Progressism— 
but the “free-lovism” advocated in our coun- 
try to-day has its root in ruinous and debasing 


sensuality. 
We cannot forget, as we read the narrative 


ef Mile. Dementyeva, that in our own coun- 
| try, under our government,—not a despotism, 





that relate to married women are hard, unjust 
and oppressive. Even in America, the condi- 
tion of a wife is made legally harder than that 


deed, in any—is not uncontrolled mistress of 
her own property—cannot will it, as she 
pleases, only with her husband’s written con- 
sent—cannot sue or be sued—cannot go iuto 
business on her own account—cannot retain 
nor control her own earnings—can hold no 
office—cannot make contracts, sign bonds or 
notes—cannot with her husband have joint 
ownership of her minor children—she loses 
her name, control of her person, her very iden- 
tity even, there being after the marriage of a 
couple but one person known tothe law—and 
that one is the husband. 

But if the woman chooses not to marry, 
but to live with the man of her choice as his 
mistress, his concubine, she suffers none of 
these penalities which the law has affixed to 
legal marriage. She controls her property, 
has a right to her own earnings, wills her prop. 
erty as she pleases, makes her contracts, 
transacts business, owns her children, and is 
legally in a more favorable 'position than if she 
were a wife. In effect, as the laws now stand, 
they encourage concubinage, rather than hon- 
orable marriage. If American husbands, as a 
class, were not better than their laws, if they 
were not nobler, gentler, more civilized than 
the ancient Romans, or the average modern 
Russian, and had not a more sacred and a 
tenderer love for their wives, there would be a 
revolt among married women throughout the 
country. Even as it is there is wide, earnest 
| and determined protest against the laws every- 
| where in the land, the protest coming alike 
' from men and women. From husbands, who 
| are ashamed of the tyrannical power and po- 
| sition legally given to them—from wives, not 
| only, who have felt in their own cases the in- 
| justice of the marriage laws, but from others 
who have had no personal cause of complaint, 
but who “feel for those in bonds, as bound 
with them.” 

Let no wife, in our land, though suffering 
from the unequal law of marriage, raise her 
voice or exert her influence for the abrogation 








system—as necessary to a higher race of beings, | 


the highest virtue which we call disgusting | 


not a monarchy, but a republic—the laws | 


of aconcubine. A wife in most States—if, in- | 


year’s Bazar, will serve again this year in the 
same capacity. 

Wm. S. Robinson (‘‘Warrington”) will edit 
the Bazar Gazette of this year, assisted by an 
editorial corps of. great ability. This Bazar 
paper will prove a very valuable advertising 
medium, as its publication will run through 
several days of the Fair. 

No RAFFLING WILL BE ALLOWED AT THE 
Bazar. Arrangements will be made for the 
sale of large articles in some other way. A 
purchaser is already provided for.a piano, 
should one be donated, 

The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association pro- 
pose to have a department in the Bazar, the 
proceeds to be devoted to the advancement of 
the reform in that State. A vote was passed 
granting the Ohio people the control of what- 
ever funds they might net from this depart- 
ment. 

Will our friends report at the office of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL whatever movements in 
aid of the Bazar may be in progress in their 
neighborhood ? 





| 


BUTLER’S ARGUMENT. 
Last week, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL criti- 


cized General Butler's utterance on suffrage 
| as being only the expression of a legal opinion, 


| 


| which, however valuable in itself, was incom- 
| plete and unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it nei- 
| ther affirmed woman’s moral right to the elec- 
| tive franchise, nor the propriety of her exer- 
cising it, nor the beneficial effect of Woman 
Suffrage upon the public welfare. The great 
heart of the people cares little fur legal tech- 
nicalities. The vital question at issue is this 
—Is Woman Suffrage right, and will it con- 
duce to the public welfare ? 

In subsequent addresses, it is due to Gener- 
al Butler to say that he has amended his ar- 
gumentin this respect. ‘The New York World 
reports his speech at Fitchburg as follows :— 

Last year, at the Worcester Convention, the 
women were driven out with reproach; they 
were told that no intelligent woman desired 
the suffrage. Why, my friends, I have seen 
some of the ladies that desire Woman Suffrage, 
and I tell you their average intelligence is 
quite as high as the average intelligence of 
some gentlemen who are running for Gover- 
nor in this Commonwealth, so far as I am a 
judge. Let me tell you that I believe that 
women, as in all the relations of life they tem- 
per its asperities, will make men nobler and 
better in politics. They are found in favor of 
all the virtues, and so I believe in the politics 
of the State they will add to the amenities of 
its existence. 

As Woman Suffragists, we rejoice when 
candidates for public office on the eve of a se- 
vere contest for nomination venture to express 
such sentiments as the above. It is a good 
sign. Let us thank God and take courage. 
We hope and believe that Woman Suffrage 
will be advanced alike by the action of friends 
and foes. “Let justice be done though the 
heavens fall.”’ ‘But,’ as Theodore Parker 
once quietly remarked on a similar occasion, 
“they will not fall!” H. B. B. 





WHAT A NEW YORK WOMAN IS DOING. 


There are many very smart women in New 
York city who are conducting large establish- 
ments as successfully as they could be man- 
aged by men. One of the smartest, and per- 
haps the smartest of these, is Miss Emma Bart- 








of the legal marriage. There is a better way 
than that, and one not subversive of good or- | 
| der or morality. Let her join the great and 
increasing host of men and women who are de- 
| manding for woman equality with man before 
the law in each and every particular. 


Equal | lars annually. 


lett, whose place of business is at No. 62 War- 
ren street and 21 and 23 College place. She 
is an importer and manufacturer of harness 
and saddlery ware, and carries on a business 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
She is one of the tiniest of 


mined to establish a practical school for wo- ' rights, equal privileges and equal immunities. | women, in height only about equal to girls of 





she understands thoroughly, and although she 
has several male assistants, she is invariably 
consulted in every important movement, 
financial or otherwise. 

Eighteen years ago this lady was poor 
enough in pocket, but had a good stock of am- 
bition, and a determination to better her for- 
tunes, if honest, untiring industry would ac- 
complish it. Circumstances had made her ac- 
quainted with buckles, and bridles, and whips, 
and spurs, and with only fourteen shillings in 
her pocket, she went to a dealer in second- 
hand leather, bought some stock and began to 
manufacture, selling her goods per sample. 
She made a good article, and soon established 
a reputation which continually brought her 
new customers, until now her goods are sold 
in all the principal cities in this country, and 
also in many foreign countries. She manufac- 
tures about seventy different articles, employs 
nearly one hundred persons, and occupies the 
whole of a large five-story building. For some 
time past she has sold one thousand bonnets 
for horses in the city of Boston alone. 

Her trade with California is immense, and 
she contemplates a visit there in a few 
months, to extend it still further. She is cer- 
tainly a very remarkable woman, and as witty 
as she is smart. She loves a joke dearly, even 
though it may be at her own expense, and in 
the midst of important business, her assistants 
say that she always has a pleasant word for 
every one, whether visitor, customer or em- 
ployé. Among her principals are Col. Benj. 
L. Trafford, late commander of the 7ist New 
York regiment, and Mr. P. Trainer, one of 
the best saddle and harness makers in the 
country. 


ie 


GOOD NEWS. 


The woman reform is to receive great help 
this fall and winter from unexpected sources. 
“Wurrington,” of the Springfield Republican, is 
getting out a book in defense of Woman Suf- 
frage. Our readers, who are familiar with his 
logical method of treating the subject, with 
his bright, racy, sparkling style,and who know 
his thorough aud whole-hearted acceptance of 
Woman Suffrage, will agree with us, that the 
publication of his book will be an event to re- 
joice over. , 

We hope the publishers—Lee & Shepard, we 
believe—will issue one or more editions in as 
cheap form as possible, for rapid circulation 
through the medium of the Woman Suffrage 
societies, and at the forthcoming Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar. 

Another bit of good news is this. Geo. Wm. 
Curtis, the popular editor and eloquent orator, 
whose praise is in all the lyceums, will deliver 
this winter a lecture entitled,“The Women of 
the Old Time and of the New.’ In his hands 
it will be made tributary to the advancement 
of the great cause which has now attained 
proportions that command universal respect. 

One other item of good news we cannot 
withhold from our readers. Hon. Alexander 
Rice, the favorite Boston candidate for Gov- 
ernor, has avowed himself favorable to Wo- 
man Suffrage. Not until within a few days 
has he been approached on the subject, al- 
though his most intimate personal friends 
have again and again assured us that he was 
not unfriendly to the great reform. We now 
learn from reliable authority that he regards 
the Woman Suffrage movement in this State 
very favorably. Three of the gubernatorial 
candidates are therefore acceptable to Woman 
Suffragists—Loring, Butler and Rice—and if 
Gov. Claflin becomes a candidate, which is 
still problematical, there are four. Have we 
not occasion to “thank God! and take cour- 


age’’? ar _ 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE WITH THE MONEY? 


For the information of our friends who may 
desire to know what has been done with the 
proceeds of the last Bazar, the Treasurer makes 


the following report :— 


Paid Woman’s JourRNAL one-half of net 
roceeds, Gwen we | Oy WE bcnaes ts0avas $3948.51 
Paid. Mass. Woman Suffrage Ass., according to 








vote, for lectures, tracts, etc. -........s00 
Paid New England W.S. Ass., according to . 

GOED . vcccccccccccccccccccccescccccvecccese 779.26 
Cash in hands of the Treasurer.............. 2169.25 


E. D. Draper, Treasurer, 
Boston, Sept. 13, 1871. 


A BOY TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

We are in search of a home for a motherless 
boy, four years old, well born, healthy, bright, 
intelligent, and every way promising. He 
will be legally surrendered to any proper per- 
son or family who may desire to adopt him. 
For further particulars apply in person, or by 
letter, to Mary A. Livermore, 3 Tremont place. 





HONESTY IN PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


Now that the season of conventions returns, 
it is a good time to urge upon those sho or- 
ganize reformatory meetings, to avoid the dis- 
honesty of announcing speakers who have not 
consented to be present. Many such instances 
occur, of which the most objectionable was, 
perhaps, a convention held last week at Vine- 
land, N. J., at which two at least of the asso- 
ciate editors of this journal were announced 
as “expected,” when they had not even been 
notified that any such meeting was to be held. 

e. W. 


|The editor of tliis journal was in the same 
disagreeable category. We were announced as 





one of the speakers at the above mentioned 
Vineland, N. J., meeting, when we had not 
even been invited or informed of the meeting, 
We protest against such dishonest proceed- 
ings.—Ep.]} 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Northwestern Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting in Indianap- 
olis, November 15th and 16th. 


The Iowa papers continue wheeling into 
line for the Woman Suffragists. The West 
Union, Iowa, Gazette has now come out for 
Woman Suffrage. 





At a meeting of the corporation of Brown 
University, held in Providence, Sept. 6th, the 
question of admitting female students was re- 
ferred to the advisory and executive commit- 
tee, to report next June. 


Our readers will find a very interesting 
sketch from the graceful and industrious pen 
of Mrs. Child on the sixth page. Her interest 
in the cause of woman, and all other reforms, 
does not flag, despite increasing years, and 
many burdetisome cares, 


The New York Times has now fairly got the 
lead of the Tribune. Some six months ago, or 
less, the regular edition of the Times was not 
more than 15,000. Now it is over 60,000, nearly 
twice as much as the Tribune’s. The prosper- 
ity of the Times is due to its fearless exposé of 
the corruptions of the Tammany Ring. 


A correspondent writing from Montgomery, 
Kansas, says :— 

“We bave a little girl here, eleven years of 
age, daughter of a jeweler, who is learning the 
business, and already can take a watch apart 
and put it together. A few days ago, when 
riding out, I saw a father and his two daugh- 
ters shingling a roof. The girls appeared to 
be thirteen and fifteen years of age.” 

The*Woman Suffrage movement, never very 
popular in the South, has at length obtained a 
foothold in that section, in a city noted here- 
tofore for its conservatism. A municipal 
law has been enacted in Memphis by which 
every citizen who owns property is entitled to 
vote, and the act is construed to include both 
sexes, 


The Connecticut State Universalist Conven- 
tion elected Rev. Olympia Brown to preach 
the next occasional sermon, and placed Rey. 
Phebe A. Hanaford onthe committee of 
fellowship, ordination and discipline. Mrs, 
Hanaford is also chosen to preach the next 
occasional sermon before the Southern Asso- 
ciation in Connecticut. . 


Mr. John Stuart Mill does seem to know 
everything. Not-only is he a great philoso- 
pher, archzologist and botanist, but he sketch- 
es admirably, and is a very fine pianist. Im- 
azine Mill, after giving an exhaustive disserta- 
tion on some abstruse point in political econ- 
omy, seating himself at the piano and launch- 
ing out into variations on “Old Rosin the 
Bow!” 


Judge Underwood of Virginia publishes in 
the Richmond State Journal a letter reaftirm- 
ing his position in regard to Woman Suffrage, 
and declares that itis his belief that all women 
will be permitted to deposit their ballots in the 
Presidential contest of 1872! Judge Under- 
wood is one of the-officers of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


Judge Howe, of Wyoming, has expressed 
from the bench his opinion that all women of 
America over the age of twenty-one years, of 
sound mind and not disfranchised by crime, 
have been by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments endowed with the ballot; with- 
out the knowledge and in spite of the express 
intention of the members of the Congress 
which gave those Amendments form and life. 


In Munich the government allows no couple 
to marry until it is assured that they possess 
the means of support. And it is not enough 
that the man is in good health, that he has a 
trade, and is a skillful workman; nor that the 
woman also is strong and willing to work. 
They must wait until they have actually 
earned enough to satisfy those in authority. 
The length to which this law, wise in its con- 
ception, is carried causes immense evil and 
sorrow. 


The High School of Springfield, Ohio, grad- 
uated the young ladies of its last class in cal- 
ico dresses, as pleasing to the eye of taste as 
the hand of economy. This was brought 
about by a thoughtful suggestion of the Super- 
intendent, and the hearty acquiescence of the 
girls themselves, on the only ground on which 
high schools can be long perpetuated, namely, 
that, being supported by taxation, they must 
be open to all classes of society, and confer 
their advantages upon the poorest of their pu- 
pils, without proscription by fashion or creed, 
expenses or anything else. 


Mr. Sampson reports that his Chinese shoe- 
makers at North Adams have saved him $40,- 
000 in the year he has given to experiment in 
Celestial labor, as they produce ten per cent. 
more work in a day than the same number of 
trades-union men, who undertook to run his 
business for him. If these Chinese shoemak- 
‘ers have made Mr. Sampson $40,000 richer 


‘than the American Crispins did, it would seem 
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as if he should reciprocate, and do proportion- 
ally better by the Celestials than by his former 
employés. We wonder if he does? That is 
one of the questions in which Labor Reform 
is interested. 


A gentleman travelling through Mississippi 
writes us that one day he saw in the distance, 
a man approaching with what seemed to be a 
large wagon, but which, on nearer approach, 
proved to be a squaw laden with Ler pappoose 
ana baskets piled as high as they could be lash- 
ed together. The man carried nothing but his 
pipe, a long hollow reed, though the squaw, 
baskets and pappoose all belonged to him. 
“Why don’t you take part of her burden ?” ex- 
claimed the indignant stranger. The Indian 
turned upon him with stern, unsmiling digni- 
ty, saying, “Me warrior! umph!”’ and then 
contemptuously, “‘she squaw! umph!” 


It is not generally known that Mrs. Butler 
and her daughter, Mrs. Blanche Butler Ames, 
are both ardently in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
Gen. Butler himself took very little interest in 
the question until they became its advocates, 
when they enlisted the husband and the father 
in the cause to which they had become con- 
verts—aud the famous Minority Report of 
Gen. Butler and Judge Loughridge was the 
result. Black as the papers opposed to Gen. 
Butler are accustomed to paint him, there is 
one side of his character which is never as- 
sailed—the domestic. There, he is invulnera- 
ble, for even his bitterest opponents concede 
that in his domestic relations, as son, husband 
and father,’he is most exemplary. 


“Warrington” is, par excellence, the critic of 
the newspapers. He is very chary of praise, 
and has a keener scent for a fallacy, or a soph- 
ism, or the vulnerable point of an argument, 
or the weakness of an opponent, than any oth- 
er writer of the day. We never turn to one of 
his sharp articles without mentally asking the 
same question put to him one night by “War- 
rington, Jr.” “What makes you sit up so late, 


father? Why don’t you go to bed?” “Oh, 


I’m writing a letter.’ “For the papers?” 
“Yes.” “Well, who're you pitching into now, 
father?” But, while he wields so merciless a 
pen, he is personally one of the most genial of 
men, gentle and tender as a woman, and a 
great favorite with his acquaintances. But 
look out, when he is after you with that sharp 
pen of his, keener than a Damascus blade! 


Mrs. Burleigh has decided to follow the lead 
of her heart and her genius, as well as the last 
advice given her by her dying husband—to 
consecrate herself to the work of the ministry. 
She has wisely elected to enter the profession 
in the customary way, by ordination, and the 
3d of October is fixed upon as the day for the 
simple service of consecration to her new 
work. Rev. John Chadwick of Brooklyn is 
to preach the ordination sermon. Mrs. Bur- 
leigh will be the first ordained clergywoman 
of the Unitarian denomination. Our friends 
will understand that Mrs. Burleigh will not 
retire from the lecturing field because of her 
entrance into the ministry. B. W. Williams, 
of the American Literary Bureau, 119 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, is making numerous 
engagements for her. 


At the seventh annual meeting of the friends 
and supporters of the Female Medical Society, 
lately held at St. George’s Hall, London, the 
Earl of Shaftsbury, Sir John Bowring, Dr. 
James Edmunds, Miss Emily Faithfull, and 
several other eminent men and women, gave 
interesting information bearing upon the pros- 
perity of that society, the object of which is to 
promote the employment of women properly 
educated in the practice of midwifery, and in 
the treatment of the diseases of women and 
children. It was stated that many of the wo- 
men who have taken advantage of the privileges 
granted by the society have obtained a large 
practice, and that in the course of all the ex- 
perience of all the women so employed, not a 
single fatal casualty has happened. During 
the seventh session nearly one hundred wo- 
men had entered the Qbstetrical College. Of 
these a large proportion were the wives and 
widows of clergymen and physicians, 


Some brainless and conscienceless caviller 
having said that ‘‘the nervous power of women 
is inadequate to work requiring such strict ac- 
curacy as watchmaking,” the Chicago Poss is 
after him with the following hard facts :— 

The facts, as we happen to know, are pre- 
cisely the reverse. Any of the superintend- 
ents of the half-dozen large watch factories in 
the United States will tell youso. In the El-. 

in factories tbree hundred of the five hun- 

red employés are girls, employed for the 
very reason that they are quick to learn, and 
can perform the most delicate operations more 
deftly and more skillfully than men. They are 
put on the fine works, where dexterity, rapid- 
ity and delicacy of touch are indispensable. 
Instead of being “inadequate to strict accura- 
cy,” they are the very ones who are most “‘ad- 
equate” toit. “That little girl,” said the fore- 
man of the steel room, “can do anything in 
this department as well as any man in it.” 
“That girl,” said another, indicating a bright- 
eyed, dexterous-fingered manipulator of steel 
springs, “earns $15 to $20 a week. She says 
she could make a watch, and I believe she 
could.” The writer of the above-quoted par- 
agraph evidently thinks his mother and sisters 
are a rather formidable failure. 


Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, of Cambridgeport, 
Mass., las a lecture bureau of her own. She 
makes her own engagements, and transacts 





all her own business. Both last winter, and 
the winter before, she lectured extensively in 
New England, and is making engagements 
now for the coming season. , Her subjects are, 
“Meddling Women’’—a charming bistorical 
lecture, which she gave last winter to delighted 
audiences—and ‘‘Strong-minded Housekeep- 
ing,” a new lecture. Mrs. Bowles is herself a 
model strong-minded bousekeeper, equally 
skillful in moulding bread, and framing Wo- 
man Suffrage arguments. If‘any one is es- 
pecially competent to lecture on “Strong- 
minded Housekeeping” it is our bright little 
co-worker, Ada C. Bowles. Her terms are 
reasonable, and lyceum committees cannot do 
better than to give her a chance on their plat- 
forms. Let us also add, for the benefit of 
those whom it may concern, that Mrs. Bowles 
preaches in some pulpit almost every Sunday. 
Her address is Cambridgeport. 


The failure of the women at Washington is 
in itself a victory. Although they have not 
succeeded in this instance in bringing the 
question of their rights before the courts, the 
result points out a wav in which they can 
either secure what they want or impoverish 
the whole race of Commissioners. The pusil- 
lanimous officials who refused to register the 
names of women as voters, having been sued 
to recover damages, declined to sustain the 
legality of their refusal in court or to join 
issue on the question of woman’s right to vote 
under the Fourteenth Amendment, and have 
allowed judgment to be declared against them 
by default. This shirking of the issue by no 
means perinits ‘them to finally escape. It is, 
in fact, an acknowledgmen* of the weakness 
of their cause, The proper course for the wo- 
men is now plainly evident. Let them present 
themselves in large numbers for registration 
when the next opportunity offers, and, if de- 
nied the privilege, bring suits with damages to 
which this shall be as nothing. In case the 
Commissioners appear in court, their object 
will be gained; while if they skulk out of the 
controversy as in the present case, the spoils 
ot the enemy will go far to furnish the sinews 
y bw for the cause of the women.—Boston 

‘ost. 


Wyoming Territory, which was Democratic 
before suffrage was granted to women, went 
Republican on Tuesday week, as it did a year 
ago, and the new Legislature will be in their 
hands. The Boston Post says:— 


The contest in Wyoming appears to bave 
been very close and very hot, and although no 
details of the result, and much less of the pro- 
gress of the election, have been received, it is 
evident that the women did their duty like men, 
or possibly much better than men. Whatever 
the political result may be, concerning the 
standing of the two parties, it is in every way 
a triumph for the women, who now appear as 
equals of the other sex in that most important 
of the duties of the citizen, the choice of law- 
makers for the community in which they live. 
We do not suppose that the female vote had 
much influence in a partisan way, and will 
readily grant that a woman may honestly sus- 
tain Republican principles without disgracing 
her sex, as many of them doubtless did in 
Wyoming; but as the initial case of woman’s 
advancement to the privilege of voting for 
legislators, this election has a significance apart 
from and greater than that involving the pre- 
ponderance of Democracy or Republicanism in 
the Wyoming Legislature. 

The Boston Post, which is by no means a 
flatterer of Dr. Loring, when his name is men- 
tioned in connection with party politics, pays 
him the following well-deserved tribute of 
praise, as an agriculturalist:— _ 

No one could have listened to the graceful 
periods of Dr. Loring at the Agricultural Fair 
in Lowell, treighted as they were with fact, 
figures and thought, without realizing what he 
has done fur the agricultural interests of these 
six States of New England; and the succeed- 
ing reflection is inevitable, that it is a sort of 
envious fatality that seeks to take him from 
the special work tor which he is fitted above 
other men, and which he is performing with 
a success tully commensurate with its impor- 
tance. In exalting and strengthening the 
character of the agricultural employment, 
which upholds the entire social structure, the 
President of the New Engiand Society need 
not seek for political preferment as an adjunct 
to his services, nor depart in the least from 
the field in which he has to fear no rival. His 
addresses on agriculture are sought for with 
avidity by a wide constituency, who could of- 
fer him no suffrages of more abiding value or 
significance than are expressed in their ap- 
preciative applause. As the head of a society 
that is doing, perhaps, more than any other to 
promote the substantial power and prosperity 
of New England, he might be satisfied with 
the extended influence which such a position 
entitles him to exercise. 

In Wapello County, Iowa, the Republicans 
have on their ticket fur School Superintendent, 
the name of a lady, Mrs. Martha Peck. She 
was nominated to the place by a handsome 
majority, over several male competitors, and 
all the members of the Convention acquiesced 
cheerfully with the choice of the majority. 
Her opponent on the Democratic ticket is 
a man confessedly unfit for the position, who 
was nominated by his party with the express 
understanding that his wife should transact 
the business. Latterly, prejudice against a 
woman official, and the relentless and sense- 
less theory that a competent woman, because 
a woman, will not make so good an officer as 
an incompetent man, have stirred up opposi- 
tion to the lady, and the Republicans threaten 
to turn their backs on their woman nominee, 
and vote for the Democratic male candidate. 
For this, the Ottumwa Courier justly lashes 
them unmercifully, and the Iowa Register 
very pertinently tells them that “they stand on 
a narrow neck of land, between two female can- 
didates, and whether they turn to the right, it 
is a woman they must face, or, if to the left, 
it’s a woman still.” It asks, “Is it absolutely 
necessary that the conflict between the sons 





of men and the daughters of women should 
be irrepressible hereafter simply because it 
has been heretofore ?”’ 

Santa Cruz, Cal., has been excited over a re- 
cent attempt made to prove the right of wo- 
men to vote a constitutional privilege which 
could not be denied under the Fifteenth 
Amendment. The plaintiff was Mrs. Van 
Valkenburg, who brought suit against the 
County Clerk. The case was tried in the 
District Court before Judge S. Bell McKee. 
Judge Hagan argued the case ably. In decid- 
ing the question Judge McKee said that ac- 
cording to the Fourteenth Amendment wo- 
men had their civil rights, but that registering 
was a political right, and women had no political 
rights, as the Constitution of California de- 
clares; that the word white male is used. 
Woman, he said, has never been looked upon 
as a person; she {s so physically, but accord- 
ing tolaw she is not. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was intended for the negroes, who were 
in slavery, and women were not looked upon 
as slaves nor persons. The word sex is not 
used in the Fifteenth Amendment, but is in the 
Fourteenth, which prohibits any State from 
denying privileges to any male inhabitant, but 
does not include woman. Each State had 
made its laws. for itself. According to the 
jaws of the State of California woman was 
forbidden from voting, as she is not a person 
in law, and the woman has no political rights. 
The decision was lengthy, and in conclusion 
the judge said, ‘I deny the motion.” Mrs, 
Van Valkenburg proposes to bring the ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court. The women 
promise torun Judge Hagan for President if 
they win and to consign Judge McKee to ex- 
terior darkness. 


The Des Moines, Iowa, Register has in the 
proper column the following announcement :— 


Born.—In this city, on the 14th inst., a son 
to Mr. and Mrs. W. 8. Harbert. 


It then proceeds to comment as follows :— 


It will be seen that Mrs, Capt. Harbert, 
formerly Miss Lizzie Boynton,—the gifted girl 
who attained to the reputation of being able 
to make the best speech and bake the best loaf 
of bread of any woman in the Hoosier State— 
has added a recruit of her own to the ranks 
of the Woman Suffragists. We don’t want 
to discourage, nor yet a false prophet be, but 
we fear that the boy will vote before his 
mother does yet. 


Don’t prophecy rashly, O, Register, weak of 
faith, and slow to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken! We believe the boy will go with 
his mother on some bright morning to the 
Legislature of which she has been duly elect- 
ed a member, where from the gallery of the 
magnificent State House that Iowa is now 
erecting, he will listen, rapt, thrilled, proud, 
and enthralled, to her persuasive and eloquent 
speech. If wedared, dear Register, we would 
challenge you to test your faith in your own 
prediction, as we hear the children do:— 
“What’ll you bet, now?” En passant, we com- 
mend the style in which births are announced 
in the Register : “A son is born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harbert.” The wife here gets credit for her 
share in the great work of launching another 
soul on the sea of life. In most papers, we 
are only informed that a son or daughter is 
born to Mr.——. Whether the mother is the 
wife or the servant, or some other woman, is 
left wholly to conjecture. The Register’s 
me‘hod is the better one. 








AN OLD-TIME PROTEST AGAINST TAXATION. 

The protest of the women of to-day against 
being taxed without their consent, and when 
they are denied representation is nothing new 
under the sun. The Roman women did the 
same before us. They strongly resembled the 
Spartans in the deep and active interest they 
took in public affairs. Upon the death of Bru- 
tus, they all clad themselves in deep mourning. 
In the time of Brennus, they gave all their 
golden ornaments to ransom the city from the 
Gauls. In reward for this generosity, the sen* 
ate ordained that they should be allowed to 
ride in chariots at the public games, and that 
funeral orations should thenceforth be pro- 
nounced for them, as well as for distinguished 
men. 

After the fatal battle of Cann, the women 
again consecrated all their ornaments to the 
service of the state. But when the triumvirs 
atuempted to tax them for the expenses of 
carrying on a civil war, they tried various 
means to resist the innovation. At last, they 
chose Hortensia for their speaker, and went 
in a body to the market-place, to expostulate 
with the magistrates. The triumvirs, offend- 
ed at their boldness, wished to drive them 
away; but the populace grew so tumultuous 
that it was deemed prudent to give the wo- 
men a hearing. Hortensia spoke as follows: 


“The unhappy women you see here plead- 
ing for justice, would never have presumed to 
appear in this place, had they not first made 
use of all other means their natural modesty 
could suggest. Yet the loss of our fathers, 
brothers, husbands, and children, may sufli- 
ciently excuse us; especially when their un- 
happy deaths are made a pretense for our 
further misfortunes. You say they had offend- 
ed you—but what have we women done, that 
we must be impoverished? Empire, dignities, 
and honors, are not for us; why then should 
we contribute to a war, in which we can have 
no manner of interest? Our mothers did in- 
deed assist the republic in the hour of her ut- 
most need; but they were not constrained to 
sell their houses and lands for that purpose; 
theirs was the voluntary offering of generosity. 
If the Gauls or the Parthians were encamped 


on the banks of the Tiber you would find us | gret was expressed that womer? of such talent 


no less zealous in the defense of our country 
than our mothers were before us; but we are 
resolved that we will ,not be connected with 


civil war. Neither Marius, nor Cesar, nor. 


Pompey, nor even Sylla himself, who first set up 
tyranny in Rome, ever thought of compelling 
us to take part in domestic troubles. Yet you as- 
sume the glorious title of reformers of the state! 
a title which will turn to your eternal infamy, 
if, without the least regard to the laws of equity, 
you persist in plundering the lives and fortunes 
of those who have given you no just cause of 
offense.” 

In consequence of this spirited and eloquent 
speech, the number of women taxed was re- 
duced from fourteen hundred to four hundred. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE PLATFORM. 


The Springfield Republican says truly that 
“the opportunity of Woman Suffrage in Mas- 
sachusetts this year is to” be sought “in per- 
suading the Republican party to adopt its prin- 
ciples in their platform.” 


In accordance with this excellent suggestion,’ 


we have taken paius to ascertain the views of 
several of the candidates upon this important 
point. The opinions of Governor Claflin, who 
may become a candidate for the office, are all 
that we could desire. We have reliable assur- 
ances that the influence both of Dr. Lorifg 
and General Butler will be exerted in favor 
of incorporating a Woman Suffrage plank in 
the Republican platform. 

We are also happy to say we have satisfac- 
tory assurances that the favorite candidate of 
Boston and vicinity, Hon. Alexander H. Rice, 
regards Woman Suffrage with unexpected and 
generous favor, and that many of his support- 
ers will codperate to thisend. Can the Spring- 
field Republican say as much for its favorite 
candidate, Mr. Washburn? If so, we can well 
afford to encounter the opposition of Mr. Jew- 
ell, especially as several of his most prominent 
supporters are pronounced Woman Suffragists, 
who will give their earnest support to a Wo- 
man Suffrage resolution. * 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has resolved to appeal to every political 
State Convention upon the highest grounds of 
principle and public welfare. A capital me- 
morial, prepared by a committee of which Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke and Dr. Mercy B. Jack- 
son were members, has been addressed to the 
Democratic party of Massachusetts in conven- 
tion assembled, with results that will be fully 
stated next week. Similar memorials will be 
addressed to Republicans, Prohibitionists and 
Labor Reformers. 

Now, then, we propose to take the Spring- 
field Republican at its word. From this time 
until the Republican Convention, we will urge 
the adoption of Woman Suffrage in the plat- 
forms of the respective political organizations 
as the paramount object of the Woman Suf- 
frage party. We take pleasure in recognizing 
the efficient aid rendered us by Mr. Sanborn 
and his friends in the Republican Convention 
last fall. We will nos disparage their sinceri- 
ty then by doubting their energetic codpera- 
tion now. Instead of wrangling over consci- 
entious differences on points of policy or on 
different estimates of personal character, let 
Woman Suffragists agree to differ upon candi- 
dates, provided they are friendly to‘'Woman 
Suffrage, and l2t us pull together for a Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE PLANK IN THE REPUBLI- 
CAN PLATFORM. H. B. B. * 








LETTER FROM SALT LAKE CITY. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Sept. 2, 1871. 

My Dear JourNnNAL:—In my last I prom- 
ised to say a few things of my stay in Gold 
Hill. Through the kindness of Hon. C. C. 
Stevenson and wife, my stay there was ren- 
dered both pleasant and profitable. Mr. Ste- 
venson was the leading champion of Wo- 
man Suffrage in the Nevada Legislature. He 
is a man of indomitable energy and largely 
interested in silver mining. I visited his 
mills, saw the whole process of converting the 
quartz into bullion, and brought away a speci- 
men that would long remind me of my pleas- 
ant visit, and the generous hospitality of my 
friends, if any souvenir were needful. I lec- 
tured on suffrage to a crowded house, and gave 
several lectures on other topics, which were 
well attended. 

The mining population is very peculiar, 
made up of men of more than average abili- 
ty, men who started out with the highest 
hopes and aspirations, but, not finding gold 
ready mined or silver running in molten 
streams from the mountains, have been com- 


pelled to enter humble fields of labor. Some 


of them plod on for years, doing weary, mo- 
notonous work in the mills, and at last give 
up all higher aspirations. ‘Others dabble in 
stocks, and either lose all or make largely. 
The women rarely settle down to a feeling of 
real home life, because society is ever floating, 
moving like quicksands. The strange, weird 
appearance of the country, the shapeless mass- 
es of rocks, the towering mountains covered 
with grey earth, partly concealed by sage 
brush, the wide stretches where no human 
habitants will greet the eye till the earth is re- 
created, render it aland at once fascinating and 
terrible. But the treasures of the hills will 
attract, and with the forces that men now 
wield, who can suggest the limit? 

I find the opinions of the better class of the 
people strongly opposed to the radical views of 





the ‘*Victoria League,” and the greatest re- 


as Miss Anthony and Mrs. Staton possess 
should not use it with wiser discrimination, 
Such advocacy as was given to the cause by 
people holding similar views on many of the 
great questions of the day, it was thought, 
prevented Nevada from adopting suffrage last 
winter, and it will take years to undo what 
has been done in California by such advocacy. 
This is not simply my own opinion; it is what 
I hear at every point where the people have 
rushed in crowds to listen with idlé curiosity 
to the sayings of these advocates who seek 
to dress Woman Suffrage up in the habili- 
ments of the most dangerous forms of social 
evil. Our work is rendered more difficult as 
these people make known their plans. 
H. M. T. C. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Richard H. Stoddard has been engaged to 
edit the Aldine, which work of art will then 
be the work of a genius. 

The Baltic Lloyd Steamship Line, from New 
York to Russia, has given the Smithsonian In- 
stitute transportation for all books and speci- 
mens of natural history, etc., between Russia 
and the United States. 

Walt Whitman, the poet, on his salary of 
$1600 a year as clerk in the office of the At- 
torney-General, is said to be the richest man in 
Washington. The secret of it is, not that he 
has all he wants, but he never wants what he 
does not have. 


om 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Pink and White Tyranny’ 
has been dramatized for the New York stage. 
It is a pinkish, whitish, prudish affair, largely 
composed of bits of moralizing attached to im- 
possible persons, like ready-made garments to 
wood-figures when on exhibition. 








Four, AND WHAT THEey Dip. By Helen C. 
Weeks, author of “ I'he Ainslee Stories,” and 
other works. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 


This is the story of the experiences of four 
children in the far West, which is true to the 
locality, customs and manners, and incidental- 
ly is instructive as well as entertaining: It 
contains several illustrations. 


Stories From OLp EnGuisi Poetry. By 
Abby Sage Richardson. New York: Hu 
& Houghton. 


The book contaius five stories from Chaucer, 
four from Spencer, and seven from Shak- 
speare. The author has made nv attempt to 
preserve in the narrations the language of the 
originals, The stories are translated into a 
style adapted to the comprehension of children, 
preserving the incidents and the lesson with 
faithful care. In this aim she has been suc- 
cessful, and offers to the young a series of 
wholly unobjectionable stories, which will be 
read with eagerness and exercise a beneficent 
influence on mind and heart. Mrs. Richard- 
son narrates in the preface of this volume how 
it happened that she has thus attempted to do 
for children what she would have been glad to 
have had done for her when a child. 

EIRENE; OR A WoMAN’s Riaut. By Mary 
Clenmer Ames. New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Sons. 

This story was commenced in Putnam’s 
Magazine, but the sudden discontinuance of 


.| the monthly interrupted the tale, which is here 


completed in book form. We read the open- 
ing chapters as they appeared in Putnam’s, 
and thought their brilliance and vigor, as well 
as the skillful delineation of character they 
gave us, promised a novel of no ordinary pow- 
er. But we confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment as we laid the book down. The promise 
of the early chapters is broken in the closing 
pages. The story grows vapid, diffuse, com- 
monplace and wearisome. It reads as-if the 
author had become tired of her work, and hur- 
ried it up without painstaking effort or ambi- 
tion. We prefer Mrs. Ames in her special de- 
partment—that of letter-writer. There she is 
unsurpassed. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 











PHONOGRAPHY. 


MRS. MARY 8S. AVERY will resume her Phono- 
graphic classes on Wednesday, October 4th—and con- 
tirue them on each succeeding Wednesday during the 
fail and winter, at 36 Bromfield St., Koom No. 7. 
Hours from 2 P. M. till 6 P. M. 

MRS. MARY 8S. AVERY, Teacher. 

Sept. 16. 2t 





D. W. NILES, 
Liberal and Reform 
BOOKSTORE, 

AND PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 
No. 8 Bromfield St., Boston. 


All Books relating to Female Su and Woman’s 
Rights in the Library, and for sale at the lowest prices , 
Sept. 16. tf 





MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle St., 
BOSTON. 


RUSSELL MARSTON, Preprictor. 
Mar. 6. tf 





a Chauncy-Hall School. 


The Forty-fourth year will commence on the 11th 
of September. A complete course of instruction is 

iven to both sexes, commencing in the Preparatory 
Hepartment with the rudiments, and fitting pupils for 
business, scientific schools, or college. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c., may be found at 
the bookstores of Osgood & Co., and A. Williams & 
Co., and at Thomas Groom & (Co's, The Principal 
may be -een at the Schoolhouse in Essex Street, on 
Saturdays, and on Friday and Saturday, Sept. 8th and 
9th, from 9 to 2 o'clock, when arrangements for the 





coming _ will be made. CUSHINGS & LADD 
Aug. 19. 4t 
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THE WOMAN’S JOUKNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 














toward Ennice Manly. Several other girls in giving week with us. I wish you to start for | exclaimed, “I see how it is. The rascal ex-| had formerly been very polite to her were 

the village were handsomer, but she had an | New York in a few days.” | pects me to bribe him. Poor Eunice! how | afraid to ask her to join any of the parties 

— | honest, healthy, pleasing countenance. and his Robert listened to the terms with a noncha- | blinded she has been!” “I will show her this | where she had once been so welcome : and 
. , 





Poetry. 


GOING AFTER THE COWS. 








managing mother had said to him, “You must 


lant air, and accepted them as a conqueror 





note,” rejoined his wife. “It will open her | some “fellows of the baser sort,” whom she 






























































ee... pene pa age = eer we yo at Manly’s a - a besieged city. He | eyes, if it breaks her heart.” | Searcely knew by name, presumed upon her 
penn s g eal of real estate, | ‘ rgive the reluctance toreceive him | Eunice eagerly stretched forth her hands humiliation as an excuse for offensive famili- ; 
They are waiting there, by the pasture bars— | beside money in the bank, and Eunice will be | into the family, nor the cold formality of the | when she saw the letter. Her mother said, arity. This change in the social at 1 
Dapple, and Dolly, and Dun, | a capital match.” | final consent. But he betrayed none of these | * Try to keep calm, my child. It will pain you | was keenly felt, but she made no oman. t 
So I slip the bars, in the well-worn posts, Mr. and Mrs, Manly were sometimes an- feelings to Eunice; to her he was all gratitude | very much, but you ought to read it.” | She would gladly have avoided these incessant ‘ 
And drop thei, one by one: | noyed and sometimes amused by the self-con- | "4 devotion. During the few days that inter- Mrs, Manly afterward said she should never | mortifications by flying to parts unknown; but 5 
But I do not go, as I always go, ceit of young Shallow, but as he was very at- vened before his departure he spent his even- | forget the change produced in her daughter ; she knew it would make her parents very un- t 
To see the milking done. tentive to his duties in the store they merely | ings with the family, and returned to his | py those cruel words, She neither fainted nor | happy to have her leave them, and she would l 
2 leon map chock on the pastuse-bene laughed about his follies, and thought he would | boarding-place at nine o'clock, the customary | wept. For a few moments she seemed chang: | not ask them to break up their old home and l 
‘foil enids Gin diem anmnemne perhaps grow wiser in time. Some uneasiness | 2©¥ for retiring to rest. But when he was to | ed to marble. Then she rose and stood very | go among strangers, in order to screen her s 
Perhaps they will miss me, up at the house, | ¥4S excited in their minds when they observed start early the next morning for New York he erect, with lips tightly compressed, and a burn- | from the penalty of her fault. She lived very ; 
pee sates Eaeeson pong ooh that their daughter took no part in such jests, | eged to be allowed to stay longer, pleading jing light in her eyes that had never before | retired, and when it was necessary to leave s 
But I've something to think of, here to-night, | #4 that her cheeks visibly reddened when- | that it would be along time before he could | been seen there. “You were right,” she said. | the precincts of home, she appeared with 
Sintia® coh nelemaninen. | ever he was made a subject of their pleasan- | Se Eunice again; and Mrs. Manly, with moth- | “Robert is base. He seemed so kind I would | dignified sadness, neither seeking nor avoid- dN 
; ‘tries. The increasing warm weather, and the erly sympathy, made a bright fire in the best pot have believed it; but heis mean and base; | ing recognition. When her babe was b s 
Last night, when I came for the beauties, $ ae | parlor, placed apples and chestnuts and dough- if he w is kk | ee tentas ~ Pc gpadbcniter 
: ie : pressure of household cares, were made a pre- | P P PE $s | and if he were to beg me on his knees, I would | she timidly asked whether she might name it st 
Willie was walking with me, | text for obtaining a boarding-place for him at | "™*S and cider on the table, and told Robert never consent to be his wife. I will never for h ther. “Certai ot neil ) 
And he asked me, if I thought ever . ning 8 aging SOE eae Ub eles Ghleds, when es | ce . ‘ ve h ' wife. will never | for her mother. Certainly you may,” replied be 
‘S Gemente wlth f cant tet | Somme little distance. He was evidently dis- mall po as Naps Bate agep eesenl write to him a single word, and I beg that you | her true-hearted parent; “why should I ob- ir 
For! eet, wa teow | pleased with phe new arrangement, and for | 8 ~ tim notice sas —_ as she a ae and father will do the same! Ter request | ject to giving my name to the innocent little al 
or 2 am & city git, yo ’ | several days Eunice was not heard singing | chose to fasten the house herself. Three hours | was granted, and total silence fuliowed the re- | creature?” And so the child was called Jean- a 
And a farmer's son is he. | about the house as usual. The mutual attrac. | S¢¢™ed a good long time in prospect, but they evipt of the abominable letter. Inquisitive | nie. be 
Willie wears homespun trousers, ' tion was increased rather than diminished by | P®*8*4 very quickly in love's intoxicating | neighbors were told that Robert, who was al-| When she was abouta fortnight old, Eunice he 
And such a coarse straw hat! ; | the slight obstacles in the way of seeing each | ‘ream. To Eunice, who had no experience of ways fickle, had become interested in some | said to her nurse, one bright Sunday morning, ti 
But the face that looks from under the rim —_{ other; and Robert’s vanity was so much piqued | the troubles and trials of life, a year of sepa- | pretty girls in New York, and that Eunice’s | “It is communion day, and I know you would th 
Is handsome and brave, for all that; | by the idea of any objection to him as a son- | #tion from her beloved appeared like a great | eyes were opened. ‘The whispered surmises | like to go to meeting with father and mother “] 
And his eyes, they look at me so queer _ in-law, that he resolved to carry his point, if it | ™isfortune, which unsealed all the deep foun- | were not repeated to the family, but they were | There is no need of staying at home on my ‘y 
That my heart goes pit-a-pat. were merely for the sake of humiliating what | tins of tenderness in her nature. When her | fully conscious of them. One day, Mrs. Man- | account.” Mrs. Manly was of the same opin- be 
Every night, when the work is done, he called the pride of his employer. He in- | ™Other rapped at the door and informed them ly said to her daughter, “Don’t you think you | ion, and the whole family went to on h m 
We sit in the twilight gray— vented all manner of pretexts for going into | it Was eleven o'clock, they could not believe it. | aq better go down to Maine and stay a few | They had been gone scarcely an hou “ : th 
Willie and I, in the ivied porch, the house, and lingered there as long as possi- | 44 only to think! before another evening ar- | months with your cousin Hannah? Her hus- | Eunice was startled wwe me in th aan on 
And sifig the hours away; ble. On such occasions he observed with | ved he would be on his way to New York, | band’s farm is mortgaged, and your father | below. Aftera moment's hesitation po ee he 
I think it’s better than opera, almost equal satisfaction the blushes of Eunice | Which seemed as far off then as California would pay them liberally, if they would adopt | her babe in the cradle in order to go Qo co! 
Or theater, any day. and the shadow that came over the face of her | 40e8 now. And so, with many sighs and warm | the child.” Eunice looked at her mother with | stairs to reconnoitre. Before she reached her no 
He said, last night, that the summer mother, The young girl, who was naturally clasping of hands, they parted. ; .__ | that calm womanly strength which seemed to | chamber door, it was opened, and Robert he 
Is brighter, because I am here; modest, was rendered more than usually shy | After extinguishing the fires and fastening | have been so suddenly developed within her. | Shallow stood before her. It ‘we the first wl 
That his work was never so easy by the consciousness of parental disapproba- the doors, Mrs, Manly went into her daugh- | «Don't ask me to do that, dear mother,” she | time she had seen him since the loving inter- 
As it is when I am near— tion, This was an additional stimulus to | '* § Toom to say good-night. She found her | said; “I have thought it all over, and I think | view which preceded his departure to New he 
And he said—but there, I won't tell, Robert. She declined to walk anywhere with | Weeping so bitterly that she stopped awhile t0 | T see whut is right for metodo. I have failed | York. A crimson flush suffused her face and die 
Such words are too sacred and dear! him when he proposed it, but he contrived to | 8°othe her. Finding her efforts unavailing she | Shamefully in my duty to you, but I wil! not | neck, and she trembled visibly. Her emotion ber 
How pure is the breath of the clover, meet her in all manner of unexpected places, | eft her to struggle alone with her sorrow, and | add to the wrong by failing in my duty to my | emboldened him, and he made a movement to ten 
Taos eemnen awn the meadows mewn! and when the moon shone she more than once | it was daylight before the poor infatuated child | eying, 1 will openly acknowledge the poor | clasp her in his arms. But she instantly re- to! 
How holy the sky above me, detected him in ambush in the garden. This | S0bbed herself to sleep. Mrs. Manly Geecribed | little creature, and do my best to supply the | coiled from him, and said, “Leave this house law 
+ With the twinkling lights full sown! sort of omnipresence kept him continually in | he parting to her husband, and said, “They | place of both father and mother.” sir.” He knelt, and begged her to forgive him. ous 
No wonder that Willie is better her thoughts, and strongly impressed her with | 8¢¢™ to be so much in love with each other _ Mrs. Manly looked at the young girl with | “I do forgive you,” she replied coldly; “but I ear 
Son man oie ten ta ho tenn! an idea of his exceeding love for her. Every | ‘hat perhaps it may turn out better than we | 4 mixture of pity‘and admiration. “My poor | never wish to have anything further to say to not 
Se | now and then she was troubled by the con- | think.” “She is in love,” he replied. “We | oyiia» che said, “I f d vali ea 4 ee d fied 
I think I will stay in the country, Giiceiniens? hecienihiaainetelie ; have dene the best we enn end nent eve he |” e said, ear you do not realize the | you. Oh, Eunice, do allow me to marry ec 
With Dolly, and Dapple, and Dun; Sem her wthaces 4 , A © tried to vel es + result.” bitter — tifeations you will have to pass | you,” he said. “You don’t know what a kind aaah 
Perhaps in the far, sweet summers, If b . “] a | Leeenme frequently. Young Mr. Manly through.” “If I try to atone for my error, I | husband I will be.” “That I ean never con- . 
They would know, should I fail to come, self by saying, never agree to meet him wrote that Robert was very attentive to busi- think strength will be given me to bear them,” | sent to do,” she replied. “A man who could so fatl 
In the dewy eves, to the pasture-bars, anywhere, and if he keope coming right in my ness, and that he really thought his sister | ¥# the calm reply. Then, seeing that her | distress my good father and mother, aud make if niat 
To drop them, one by one. way ae can [help it?” And when coneslonse might have done worse than engage herself to mother wept, she said, “My greatest trouble | me atown’s talk by refusing to come when my - int 
—New England Farmer. Fs ~ os — said to herself, “IfI| yin. ‘The parents began to feel more recon- | $ that you and father, who have been so | wedding day was appointed and guests invited, f situ 
po ed - eo hy <i yet porte ciled to the match, and Eunice went about her | ™¥ch more kind to me than I deserve, are in- | is not very likely to make a good husband.” “ not 
° i ce tees a o work singing like a bird in mating-time. After volved in my disgrace. But take comfort, dear | He answered humbly, “It was a great fault, I i can 
atlisce wy. jm s 4 - gan to flow. Poor awhile her spirits began to appear less buoy- mother; you will never again have cause to | know; but can’t you forgive one fault?” “I ' her 
ing ‘a ae ae ae ee ant. Her mother watched her anxiously ; and — al , .could forgive many, if you had a heart,’’ she a ly in 
: | one day, when she found her weeping, she en- rt, on his part, was expecting entreaties | replied, ‘but you have none.” “Oh Eunice!” be ante 
A SOUL'S VICTORY OVER CIRCUM- po ar — —— in the | sored a » juin, perder a her, | 224 bribes, and was exceedingly puzzled by the | he exclaimed, “how you loved me when I F the i 
STANCES, p owed Pe gy fs nt sed — Immediately afterward she sought her hus- | tire neglect with which he was treated. | went away! I could not have believed you She 
re Bond a ener anata _ os “renga “ : wal band, in great perturbation, and said, “We _ ing 8 = -— : Bd Eunice—I | would ever come to hate me so.”. “I do not i — 
— ks, excepting when she went to meetine | MUSt send for Robert immediately, and he and ope you don’t think I shall refuse to marry | hate you, she replied; “but I despise you. I j ue 
During an excursion in Massachusetts, many weeks, pling $ | Eunice must be married forthwith.” “What | You. Ihave meant to do so all along. But | have lived through much contempt from oth- ‘ she 
years ago, I met a lady who attracted my at- wih ber parente; Sat © che wentaved ont, fir an ungrateful scoundrel !” exclaimed Mr. Man- | you know the old folks looked down upon me, | ers, but I should not be able to endure my f only 
tention by the quietude of her manners and | *'™"d or visit, Robert was almost sure to ly. “It cannot be helped. Let us make the | 44 I wanted to be upsides with them. That | own contempt, if I were weak and wicked i leave 
the straightforward good sense of the remarks waylay her and make diligent use of his hand- best of it,” she replied. was all. Write to me and tell me what day | enough to promise to love and honor such a And 
she occasionally made. I was then fifty years | 5°™¢ eyes and fluent tongue. In this sort of Robert was accordingly summoned, and | t0 come, that’s a dear girl, and I will start im- | man as you.” The excitement of her soul she 1 
old, and she was apparently about the same intermittent fever the young girl's heart was preparations were made for the wedding, Eu- | mediately.” lighted up her countenance, and she had never cess 
age. The expression of her face indicated | *¢Pt all summer, while her parents indulged nice, though dejected and ashamed pita deep- | Eunice gave the paper a contemptuous toss, | been so near to being beautiful asnow. Robert sity 
calmness and strength attained through suffer- the hope that the apprehended danger had ly grateful to her parents for the ? Srrento fl and instantly answered as follows: “You | was astonished. In this majesty of woman- begs 
ing; it reminded me of Jean Paul’s remark, passed away. From this sense of security they they manifested toward her, and she showed | P¢Ver need trouble yourself to come here..| hood he could not recognize the shy, fond years 
“Some faces are inscribed only with a date, | Were suddenly aroused one bright night in the it by all manner of affectionate attentions, | The man I loved was a very different person | young girl, who had so easily yielded to his over 
others with a history.” Finding that she stop- autumn. Mrs. Manly, being rendered wake- She timidly requested that her brother might | ftom what you have proved yourself to be. I | fascinations. For the first time, he felt quite her n 
ped at the same place where I was visiting, I ful by the brilliant moonshine, heard through not be informed of the real state of the case, | have no respect for you, and nothing can in- | sure that he loved her. The more unapproach- heale 
took occasion to inquire about her. And there the deep stillness alow murmuring of voices. How that part of the affair was managed, I | duce.me to marry a man I despise.” able she appeared, the more he coveted her. high] 
is so good a lesson for women conveyed in her She rose, listened and looked. Her daughter know not; but I think the brother was akon | When the correspondence was shown to | He prostrated himself before her; he promised, to m: 
story that I will repeat the leading incidents | WS leaning out of the open window of her | 115¢ time informed of the intended marriage. | her parents, her father expressed cordial ap- | he pleaded, he wept. She remained unmoved, tans 
as nearly as I remember them. The story | Chamber, and Robert was standing beneath- | punice counted the hours between the sum-| probation of the spirit she manifested; but | and said calmly, “I am very sorry you are not sente 
being a true one I will not mention the real | Her first thought was to awaken herhusband. | mons to her lover and his expected arrival. | her mother could not easily overcome her | What you seemed; but it cannot be helped. in the 
name, but will call her Eunice Manly; Eunice, | But thinking it best to avoid a scene, she went | Wien the appointed day arrived, she often pic- | dread of the speech of people. “Don’t you | I could not submit to the degradation of liv- did c1 
bécause it signifies Good-Victory, and Manly, | © Eunice’s chamber, spoke aloud of her wake- | tureq him to herself as springing from the | think you had better marry him, dear?” she | ing with a man I despise.” 
by way of compliment to “the opposite sex,” fulness by reason of the bright mo dnlight, and stage and bounding eagerly toward her; and | aid. “People will make such a talk! And| The interview was very painful, and Eunice HINT 
as the phrase is; though why there should be advised her to shut the window, as the air was when the stage passed without stopping, she | if you marry and go directly to New York, felt her physical strength beginning to fail, ; 
any opposition between the sexes is what I rather chilly. After a little desultory conver- felt as if she should drop senseless on, the | the story never need to come out here.” “How | When the welcome sound of chaise wheels was [From 
never understood. sation she mentioned what she had overheard, | oor, She thought perhaps a letter would ex- | Could I promise to honor such a man?” ex- | heard, aud immediately after the nurse entered Th 
Her father was a thriving storekeeper in a | 404 entered into an earnest remonstrance plain the delay; but no letter came. They | Claimed Eunice. “It would be a wicked false- | the room. She started at sight of Robert, who world 
large country town of Massachusetts, and was | *Salustsecret interviews. Eunice laid her head thought he might not have received the sum- | hood.” “But the child,” pleaded her mother, | 244 sprung to his feet in great agitation and absor! 
considered a man of substance, according to | ¥ her mother’s shoulder, and amid many $0bS | mons, and they wrote again. The day ap- | “Wouldn't it be a misfortune to be brought | CoMfusion. “I wish you would ask my father marke 
the standard of property in those days. He confessed the struggle that had been going on | pointed for the wedding passed, and several | up by such a father?” she rejoined. . to come here,’’ said Eunice. At those words — 
had only a son and daughter; and Eunice, ae nom. hago mother expressed regret | succeeding days. The few intimate friends | Robert wrote another letter, very humble, | Robert darted from the room, rushed out of collect 
who, even in her fifteenth year, was uncom- pane her child’s affections were fixed on 4! who were invited to the ceremony began to full of loving protestations and entreaties for | the house, and was no more seen in that neigh- faith | 
monly womanly for her age, naturally received | YOUnS man whe ssomed teheree vain ant “ee express surprise thatif he were ill, he had not | forgiveness. As he understood selfish motives | borhood. When removed from the influence os 
a good deal of attention at sleigh-rides, quilt- atile, but assured her that the dearest wish of | caused them to be informed of it. The un-| better than any other, he urged what he | Which had for the moment inspired him with ay 
ing-parties, corn-huskings and other rustic fes- | her parents’ hearts was to promcte her happi- happiness of Eunice had been given as a rea- ‘deemed an unanswerable argument. “Your | 8°Me respect for nobleness, the natural mean- “when. 
tivals. It was at this period of her life that | 2&SS- | son for not postponing the marriage so long | character will of course be ruined if you per- | 2¢8s of his instincts returned, and he wrote an put he 
her father employed a young man froma)! The next morning she and her husband held | as was first intended; but the non-arrival of | sist. Folks will think you are crazy, if you re- | insulting note, in which he prophesied that pois J 
neighboring county to tend his store. It was | @ long consultation together; the result of | the bridegroom caused many winks and whis- | fuse to let me make an honest woman of you, | When her little girl was old enough to be called pre 
thought that his uncommonly handsome per- | which was that it would be the wisest policy | perings. It was indeed a most embarrassing | When I am desirous todo so.” Her lips curled | 84mes she would despise her mother, who work, 
son and fluent tongue would be an additional | to consent to the marriage, provided the young | and mortifying state of things. Robert oun ' disdainfally at this iguominious appeal, and | Would then repent her folly in not being made receive 
attraction to customers, and so it proved. I| people-continued of the same mind for three | while was chuckling over the thought that he | With a rapid hand she wrote: “Miss Manly’s | #2 honest woman of while she had a chance. art 
will call him Robert Shallow, as significant of years; and in the meantime to employ Robert | was the one to grant favors now. He intend- compliments to Mr. Shallow, and begs leave | The nurse told how Robert had stolen into think i 
his character, morally and intellectually. He | at adistance. Something, they thought, might | ed to marry Eunice and ber dowry, when he | to inform him that it is her intention to make | the house by a back window, and entreated in its ¢ 
had no more idea of principles, upon any suo | be trusted to his fickleness and to his selfish- was ready! but his vanity could not resist the | #2 honest woman of herself.” Eunice to marry him, which she scorned to do. — 
ject, than a butterfly has of the axis of the earth. | ness, if opportunity for a richer marriage pre- | temptation of making them feel his power to | He wrote again, but the letter was returned | When the marriage was so unexptctedly frus- there | 
He skimmed over the surface of things with | sented itself. Without any upbraidings for his | the utmost. At last, Mr. Manly received the | by her father unopened; accompanied by a} trated Mrs. Manly had felt too much mortified born ir 
the sole view of deriving benefit or amusement | dishonorable conduct, Mr. Manly proposed | fullowing brief epistle: “Dear sir—I received | Teminder that according to contract he was to | to talk with her neighbors on the subject. But strugg! 
for himself; and, without being deliberately or | these terms to Robert, and added, “My son, your note requesting me to come to you on | Continue in partnership with young Mr. Man- the shame she felt on her daughter’s account pon a - 
even intentionally bad, he was inherently and who is in business in New York, will receive | the 30th of last month; but my mind was | ly, provided he sustained a good character; | gradually yielded to something like pride of of mak 
—— so secon ses A had ll a into partnership; and for that purpose I | somewhat unsettled about it. I have formed | aud that, xot having sustained a good charac- | her moral courage and steadfastness of pur- the str 
he cie ef he wer yn pea pnt ya ea ag an additional five thousand an acquaintance with some very pretty girls | ter, the contract was null and void. pose, and she could not help telling of it. Sv, Fey 
ddsen bx aa a _ do — pensar Ifyou do well in business and | here, who seem to take a liking to me, and| The moral courage of Eunice was taxed to | by degrees, the details of the story leaked out, by side 
haan as Gilles ac ai te ver pe ry a = anacten, the contract will hold | being, as you said, very young, I am doubtful | the utmost; and there were times when she | 224 gave rise to an endless amount of talk Long . 
ak dah oth g = : . rted a | good for t ree years; at the end of which you | whether it will be best to marry in a hurry. | feltas ifshe could not pass through the terrible The doctor’s wife, who was a very independeat a 
good deal, with something of the self-assured | will be at liberty to marry my daughter, and However, I will think it over and let you | ordeal she had chosen to encounter. The | S°rt of person, invited Eunice to tea; but the ena 
air of the grand Turk, who, if he throws his | continue the partnership with my son, or do | know.” girls of h ee ; a get women in general avoided her, and blamed her bs a 
handkerchief, knows that the favored fair one | better elsewhere if you can. Meantime y i i 3 0 tae ee eet el : rw a oh a * sh t 
will pick it a sei ct Stagaln you can, Meantime you| The audacity of this note so astounded the | down their heads, as she passed; matrons | Patents for allowing her to pursue such an wash tl 
panama ae = can ecovenpent by writing as often as you parents that they remained silent a while, | crossed to the other side of the road when | eccentric course. “She ought to have been or Bp 
gravitated © choose, and every year come tospend Thanks- ' with heads bowed down. At last, Mr. Manly ! they saw her approaching; young men who | £!ad enough to marry the young man,” they 
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VARIETIES. 


Soil is brvien in Galion, Ohio, and the Wo- 
MAN'S JOUANAL dropped into the furrow. A 
harvest may be expected ere long, for the peo- 
ple are alert and progressive, and, loud be it 
spoken! the Presbyterian clergyman, a native 
of Wales, gave us no little astonishment by 
attending the Woman Suffrage m2eting on last 
Wednesday evening. Indeed, (tell it in Gath 
and Askelon !) he left his prayer-meeting before 
it closed, walked by our side as if orthodoxy 
and Woman’s Rights were on the friendliest 
terms possible; never flinched as we neared 
the hall, but ascended the stairs and took a 
firm stand on the platform; opened the exer- 
cises with remarks so clear and concise, so 
dispassioned and suggestive, that we forgot our 
mission, and took kindly to Presbyterianism> 
which before never seemed the most genial, 
liberal ism in the world. From henceforth and 
forever we shall endorse its “Confession of 
Faith” ; its “I suffer not a woman,’’ &c.; for 
the sake of one of its noblest expounders, the 
Rev. Mr. Price. 

Mrs. Janney fairly “took up her bed and 
walked” to Galion to meet us, so feeble is she. 
If her body could only keep pace with her 
spirit there would be no limit to the work she 
would accomplish for woman. She wears her 
nerves on the outside, as most women do, and 
the delicate things are played upon by every 
east wind. Where under the canopy do men 
keep their nerves, if they have any, that news- 
paper squibs, spiders, snakes, strange noises in 
the night, beggars and colporteurs, do not set 
them quivering like an aspen, till one’s heart 
thumps the breath out of the body? Did you 
ever know a man to fidget when the baby was 
playing with buttons or scissors? Did you 
ever hear him scream when the little clamberer 
was half way through the window? Did you 
ever hear of a young man seeking to ‘‘protici- 
pate,” and growing pale at the thought that 
sometime “the oven lid might fall down” and 
crush the prospective infant? Such coming 
events cast their shadows before nervous wo- 
men only, and toasting on a gridiron is noth- 
ing compared with it, for this fiery trial has an 
end, but for the other, fresh martyrdom awaits 
every day. ; 

The ballot will equalize if it does not tran- 
quillize nerves, and, possessing it, women will 
become either less nervous or men more so. 
We are positive that the ballot will supersede 
valerian. 

.T. W. H.’s last article, “Measures, not Men,” 
lifted our feet out of miry clay and set them 
onarock. If we were a voter (and we are so 
near it that it is best tobe ready) we could not 
tell for whom or for what to vote. Not long 
ago there was a Democratic mass meeting in 
the court-yard. “Come down and hear the 
truth,”’ said a leading Democrat to the writer. 
In this age of fiction it is extremely pleasant 
to have such an invitation, so she gratefully 
accepted it, and went down in more ways than 
one. The flower and fruit of that “Jefferson- 
ian Party’’ were spread out on the grass and 
gathered on benches to hear the truth from 
the lips of Generals Morgan and Hunt, the 
latter the Democratic candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor. While in the truth business she 
will say they are fine looking gentlemen, 
worthy of Republican support. 

But, oh! the charges they brought against 
Republicans in high places! Highway robbers 
are saints compared with them! As the speak- 
ers unfolded one nefarious scheme after an- 
other of that nefarious party, theSan Domingo 
proposition among them, (H.B. B., you would 
have groaned,) we should have denied our 
party in shame, if one week previous our own 
incorruptible candidates had not struck the 
same key and sung a like tune, to the confu- 
sion of the Democrats. 

General Morgan has a salvo for this condi- 
tion of things. He emphasized the necessity 
there is for every Democrat to vdte at the com- 
ing elections, that honest men may be elected, 
as if human nature in a Democrat was so un- 
like human nature in a Republican ; that where 
one is impelled to steal from the public treasury 
the other is moved to add to its wealth; where 
one is driven to tax the people to their ruin: 
the other is eager to uplift such burden; where 
one is an easy prey to bribery, the other is so 
entrenched in integrity that “Tammany Rings” 
have no power over it. 


“What do you think of it?’ asked a public 
servant on our right, who could not wait until 
the speaker had reached the inevituble “Dear 
friends and fellow-citizens, I will not tax your 
* patience longer.” (Couldn’t bear to tax even 
that!) 

“Well, sir, 1 am appalled at the wickedness 
and misrule of men! If they did not turn 
State’s evidence I should never have known 
how untrustworthy they are. Who saves 
America from the fate of Sodom I do not see.”’ 

“Probably the pledges of the Victoria 
League,” said a sallow, wrinkled-faced voter, 
aged fifty. “When Mrs. Woodhull is firmly | 
seated in the Presidential chair, iniquity, like | 
the historic swine, will run violently down the 
Steep and perish in the sea.” | 

“He is a homeopathist,” vouchsafed a by- | 
stander. ‘‘He believes in curing disease by | 
producing the same atfiection.” 


} 





ceed in getting the last word they will have the | 
closing argument. | 
* The Democrats of Shelby are especially un- | 
fortunate in their representative. He tarries | 
long at the wine, and since his nomination he | 
has not been sober long enough for the writer | 
to learn how he stands or reels on Woman 
Suffrage. If he is favorable, shall one go for 
“the measure,” or “the man”? 

The party does not like its man, and now 
comes the puzzle. An independent candidate 
is in the field. He is a Democrat, but somehow 
his principles are so adjustable that they can | 
be made to fit the Republicans, who, as our 
paper says, will support hfm.. He wishes it to 
be understood “that he must be elected as a 
Democrat,”-—that is, his measures—but apart 
from these the Republicans must elect him as 
aman. If he succeeds, then is it true that one 
man can serve two masters; then is it true that 
a man and his principles are separate, and it 
is safe to vote for either one, without regard to 
the other. Horace Greeley, the apostle of 
freedom, and Horace Greeley, the opponent of 
woman’s enfranchisement, are two individuals ; 
Gen. Butler for woman’s enfranchisement and 
for everything else he can lay his hands on, | 
according to newspaper verdict, is a dual man. 
If you cannot support a man as a whole, take 
him. fractionally, so any fraction will subserve 
greater ends than the aggregate. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear people say 
who wish to love everybody as commanded, I 
like the man, but I do not like his principles, or 
vice versa. We have heretofore scouted the 
possibility of winnowing an individual from 
what makes him a saint or sinner, but we are 
full in the faith now that it can be done. 

Miriam M. CoLe. 





THE LATEST INJUSTICE. 


Taking up a copy of the Eraminer and Chroni- 
cle,a Baptist paper published in New York, 
my eye was attracted by an article entitled, 
“The Latest Blasphemy.” Being curious to 
know what a religious journal had to say 
under this caption, I read to the end. [I laid 
the paper down in utter amazement that any 
Christian editor could so widely depart from 
the Golden Rule, and so deliberately and gross- 
ly malign and misrepresent a cause which has 
received the hearty approval of men like 
James Freeman Clarke, Henry Ward Beecher, 
William H. Murray, Wendell Phillips, T. W. 
Higginson, and a host of the best men and 
women all over the land. 

For the benefit of those who may not have 
seen the article in the Examiner, I quote it:— 

“Few of our readers, we suspect, ever see 
the Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly. Ina good 
many ways they lose nothing by their failure 
to peruse this truculent and revolutionary 
sheet. An occasional glimpse of it, however, 
might give them fresh ideas of the utter 
rottenness and daring impiety of the Woman’s 
Rights movement in its most advanced form. 
The last number of the paper in question con- 
tains a poem nearly five columns in length, 
entitled, ‘Love Scenes in Gethsemane.’ The 
time, the night of our Saviour’s agony; the 
characters, Jesus and Mary Magdalen.” 

Here follow two lengthy extracts from the 
poem, which are so horribly sensual and pru- 
rient that I cannot defile the columns of the 
JOURNAL hy quoting them from the Baptist 
organ where I found them. Between these 
extracts is sandwiched an editorial comment 
quite as obscene, in the suggestion it holds, as 
anything in the poem itself. The article con- 
cludes thus :— 

“Is this horrible? Is this blasphemous? 
Yes; butit is also—let our mothers, wives and 
daughters remember—Woman’s Rights in its 
advanced stages.” 

Is this horrible? Is this blasphemous? 
Yes; but it is also—let us remember—Chr?s- 
tianity in its advanced stages. Why not? 
For where do we find more unjust criticism, 
more persistent and malicious misrepresenta- 
tion, more wicked insinuations, than in many, 
very many, of the leading religious papers of 
the day? Is modern Christianity going back 
eighteen hundred years, to Yepeat the narrow 
spirit that said, “This man sitteth down with 
publicans and sinners. He ts 4 glutton and 
wine bibver.” “This man refuses to condemn 
adulterers. He therefore is unclean and his 
teachings an abomination.” Shall the lives 
and practices of many impure men, to be 
found even in the ranks of the clergy, weigh 
one hair against the Christ they preach? 
Shall we take Judas as a type of Christian 
discipleship? Shall we look to Brigham 
Young and the Mormon papers, to find Chris- 
tianity in its most advanced form? We might 








with equal justice rail and scoff at the Chris- 
tian religion because bad men and women | 
make up no small part of its adherents, as to | 
denounce the woman movement because two 
women like the editors of Woodhull & Claf- | 
lin’s Weekly seek to ride into public notice on } 
its platform. 
It is perfectly demonstrable to any candid 
person who chooses to be an Examiner of facts 
and Chronicle the truth, that the paper held | 
up as the organ of the Woman's Rights move- | 
ment is repudiated by the tens of thousands of | 
virtuous Christian men and women who are 
proud to laber tor the practical application of | 
that great fundamental principle, “Taxation | 
without representation is tyranny.” And it | 


standard-bearers wantons of either sex. No 

one who is consistent denies the right of Mrs. 

Woodhull to work for her political equality 

with the Dr.Woodhulls and the Colonel Bloods. | 
There is no more justice in discriminating 

against female than against male free-lovers, 

in the matter of voting. I doubt very much 

it the Rev. Edward Bright, D. D., who is re- 

sponsible for the article quoted, would himself 
be bold enough to demand that the open and 

avowed free-lovers of the Oneida community, 

or the polygamists of Utah, be deprived of 
their right of suffrage on account of their per- 

nicious doctrines. 

It is to be hoped that the mothers, wives 
and daughters to whom the Reverend Dr. 
Bright appeals are too enlightened to believe 
that Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly represents 
the Woman’s Rights movement in its ad- 
vanced stages, and too charitable to condemn 
thousands of virtuous women for the shame- 
less utterances found in that sheet. F. H. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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TWO OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


We republish the admirable article of Mary 
Grew upon Woman Suffrage from the Nation- 
al Standurd of week before last. 

Miss Grew is the President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman Suffrage Association and one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the American Society. 
Her efficient labors for the anti-slavery cause 
have made her widely known as a reformer. 
But her remarkable literary ability is now 
thoroughly enlisted in the Woman Suffrage 
cause. We have no woman in the movement 
who surpasses Miss Grew in logical force and 
ability. 

Among the objections urged against yield- 
ing to women the power to exercise their right 
of suffrage, are two which are occasionally ut- 
tered by women, or in their behalf, to this 
effect. Do not increase our responsibilities and 
duties, until we are better prepared to discharge 
those which are already incumbent upon us. 
Do not force upon women who desire not the 
ballot, the responsibility of deciding whether 
they shall use or neglect it. Such utterances 
are heard from persons who are neither weak 
nor frivolous, and they are, therefore, worthy 
of attention. A restless seeking for new duties 
by one who impatiently turns from those al- 
ready incumbent, or lazily shrinks from earn- 
est work, is unworthy of woman orman. Not 
less unworthy of either is a timid shrinking 
from new responsibility, when it meets one in 
life’s pathway. The object of all true edu- 
cation is to fit boys and girls to assume and 
bear the responsibilities which await them in 
manhood and womanhood, to nerve their souls 
for the battle of life, that they shall be found 
neither among the cowardly deserters, nor the 
miserably vanquished. How pitiable would 
seem the man who should cry: “Oh! save me 
from the responsibility of political duty. I 
have enough to occupy all my energies in the 
support of my family;in the prosecution of 
my private business, Do not force public du- 
ties upou me until, at least, my private ones 
are more thoroughly performed.’’ How prompt 
would be the people’s verdict of cowardice or 
selfishness in such acase! Howscornful would 
be the response: Are you a citizen of a free 
government, and do you refuse to share the 





citizen’s burdens, or do the citizen’s work? 
Are you a man, and content to live and labor | 
for yourself and your family alone, careless of | 
the destinies of the nation of which they and 
you are acomponent part? And do you put | 
from you the glorious privilege of enlarging | 
your individual and domestic life, by con- 
sciously sharing and actively shaping the na- 
tion’s life? 

If such language is appropriate and forcible 
when addressed to a man, it is less so when 
addressed to a woman? Js it less selfish, less 
cowardly, in her to shrink from duty and re- 
sponsibility which will carry her influence out- 
side of her own private interests; which will 
demand of her thought and action for the 
benefit of her country? Shall she, any more 
than her brother, ignobly spurn the privilege 
of enlarging her individual and domestic life, 
by helping to guide her country’s life? We pro- 
tect children from'the too heavy burden of 
great responsibility. We guard and guide 
them until they are able to assume the duties 
of mature life. But shall full-grown women 
claim as a privilege the condition of children ? 
Such a claim might be listened to in China, 
where, for ages, ladies have toddled on baby 
feet; but it is unworthy of American women. 
It may be that there are many, even of them, 
who, having been in leading-strings during 
many years, are making such a claim; but I 
do not believe that the young daughters of our 
land, who are coming from its seminaries of 
learning, and are continuing their education 
in the atmosphere created by the grand moral 
enterprise of this age, will prove themselves 
unworthy of the name of American citizen, by 
weakly shrinking from the responsibilities of 
private or public life, whereunto they may be 
called. It is to be hoped that by the larger life 
they will thus lead, they will help to educa:e 
the next generation so nobly that the pulpit, 
the press, and the political arena of the nation, 
will be thoroughly renovated and purified. 

The plea that woman should be excused 
from a share in legislation until her domestic 
duties are more thoroughly performed, is worth 
exactly as much in her case as it isin a man’s. 
It will scarcely be denied that women dis- 
charge their domestic duties as faithfully as 
men do theirs. In the domestic duties of the 
latter 1 include their money-making, which is, | 
ostensibly at least, their contribution to the | 
support of their households. It is not gen- 
erally supposed that the exercise of the right 
of sufirage unfits a man for the management 
of his shop, warehouse, or office. or for the dis- 
charge of any duty to his family. 

The other complaint, which has been very 
seriously urged, is that to yield to woman pow- 
er to vote, would be unjust to those women 
who do not wish to exercise that right, beeause 
it would throw upon them the responsibility 
of deciding whether or not they ought to use 
the ballot thus put into their hands. It may 
be stated thus: We do not wish to vote. It | 





it, unshared by us, we wish it to be withheld 
from all women. 

George Thompson, in the early days of the 
anti-slavery enterprise, used to illustrate the 
plea, made by Northern pro-slavery men, of in- 
ability to interfere with the system of slavery, 
with a story of alittle girl who excused her fail- 
ure to perform the task required of her, with 
the fact that she was tied to the table; but 
who, in reply to the mother’s inquiry, “Who 
tied you to the table?” was obliged to confess, 
“I tied myself, mamma.” The women who thus 
implore that the Ballot may not be put into 
their hands have not tied themselves to the 
table, but being tied, are crying out: Do not 
untie us, because we shall fees no excuse for 
not exercising our brains in deciding ques- 
tions of personal duty. These who seriously 
urge this objection are probably not aware 
that it has a somewhat arrogant sound, when 
they say: Do not confer on other women this 
right or privilege, because I do not want it. 

No one proposes to compel any woman to 
vote. If any one thinks that it is not a wo- 
man’s duty to do so, when the power is hers, 
she will, it is to be hoped, act in accordance 
with the convictions of her conscience; if she 
thinks that with such power it would be her 
duty, then, in the name of all that is noble, 
and loyal to the right, and truly womanly, let 
her not shrink from the exercise of the new 


responsibility, and the performance of the new |° 


duty. 


DEATH OF MRS. MARY JANE OWEN. 


Mrs. Mary Jane Owen, wife of the well- 
known Robert Dale Owen, of New Harmony, 
Ind., died at her home on Saturday, the 12th 
ult. She was a most admirable woman, and 
had many friends in this community. She 
was the daughter of Mr. Samuel Robinson, a 
merchant of New York city, aud was born at 
Durham, Conn., of old Puritan stock among 
the earliest immigrants to New England trom 
the mother country, At the funeral her hus- 
band made an address, in which he stated his 
wife’s desire to have no bell tolled fur her de- 
parture, nor funeral discourse preached, but, 
on the other hand, that music should be offer- 
ed, and some remarks by one sympathetic with 
her in her ideas of death.. Accordingly Mr. 
Owen said: “I do not believe—and here I 
speak also for her whose departure from 
among us we mourn—I do not believe more 
firmly in these trees that spread their shade 
over us,in this hillon which we stand, in these 
sepulchral monuments which we see around 
us here, than I do that human life, once grant- 
ed, perishes nevef more;” and proceeded, in 
illustration of this belief, to say that the im- 
mortal life succeeds at once, that friends will 
recognize each other in beaven, that the 
“many mansions” there would be filled by 
those fitted for them, that there are avocations 
and enjoyments there as on earth, and that 
there is a guardian care by the inhabitants 
there towards those of earth. ‘These, he said, 
were Mrs. Owen’s views also. Mrs. Stowe’s 
verses,“The Other World,’ were then sung 
by a quartette of voices, and then some fur- 
ther remarks were made by Rev. T. W. Mit- 
chell, an Episcopal clergyman, when the ser- 
vices terminated. The domestic virtues emi- 
nently graced Mrs. Owen’s character. It was 
not her private virtues alone, however, which 
distinguished her. She had begun a career of 
public usefulness. She was known by expres- 
sions of opinion on some of the most impor- 
tant social questions of the day—the organi- 
zation of domestic labor, education, and other 
topics—not only in the West, where she spoke 
on various occasions, but in the Atlantic States 
also. Her death is a public as well as a pri- 
vate loss, 

















DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved Harp. 

Also the Piano that we sell for $40 crsh, or $1.25 
vd day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 

cale Grand Square 74} Octave Piano, for F tay neal 
noms one quality of tone surpasses any o in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. ‘ 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piareo Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidzat. 





Now Ready! 
Emerson’s Singing School! 


Compiled by one of the most eminent teachers in 
the country, and arranged carefully for the use of 
Singing School Teachers. There is in 


PART Ist—A Good Elementary Course. 
“  2d—A Fine Selection of Secular Music, 
“ 8d—A Number of Church Tunes and An- 
thems. 
Send 75 cents for Specimen Copy. 
Send $7.50 per dozen for the book. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 


‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 S d Av »cormer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trai 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 





A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


Miss Emily Stapfer, 
No. 1 Linweod Place, Beston, 
Off South Street, next the Bowditch School House, 
Is prepared to wait upon Ladies at their Homes, to 
Dress and Champoo the Hair, to cut the Hair of Chil- 


dren, and to Renew and Remodel Braids, Chignons, 
Curls, &c. 3t Sept. 2. 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO,, 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 
Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. ‘* 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Busi Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 

No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed tu protect its contents from Fire, 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglare 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION. 

The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordire, 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in cxc9 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus rer- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them from a 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dv™ 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are free 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bets 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 

Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, 32 South Fourth St. 
May 20. tf 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rient or SUFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie= 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE,-Epitor. 
Jut1a Warp Howe, Lucy ‘Stone, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLandT. W. Hicainson, Associate Editors. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Ho ry, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 











TERMS: 
Sn a year, invariably in advance. Single copy 6 
cents, 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Fn Ateeneass News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork, 





All communications for the Woman’s JocrRNAL, 





retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 $ d Av + New York City. | 





and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Livermore, Editor. 
» corny he a Lp aperowen and relating to = 
usiness department of the paper, must be addresse. 
to Box 429), Boston. iii P 
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There te a0 2 , suka te , i Mnachg Be PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
2ere Is no use in arguing with men—they | is further claimed by them that this move- | ght beour duly to vote if we had the power | Musseparteout Made to Order. 


sa tities tthe 'S . — gegen e* | wo do so; therefore we do not wish to have the | Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
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